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THE FIRST NEW YORK BEET SUGAR FACTORY 


built by the company of the same name at Rome, N Y, is shown in the above engraving, frum a photugraph 


taken especially 
This is the first picture of it to be published. The main building of this factory is 150x50ft, 
three stories high; another is of the same dimensions, but one story; a third is 140x120, and the boiler room is 60xS80ft. The 
machinery filled 44 cars and weighed 1,256,975 lbs; the freight fram Farnham, Can, wase$1,850. The Farnham factory was not 
far from the northern Vermont line and ran at intervals for seven years, but farmers were so indifferent and the quality of 
beets so inferior that it was not profitable. The Berthierville, Quebec, factory failed for the same reason and its machinery is 
how operating very successfully in the Pecos valley at Eddy, New Mexico. This factory at Rome started its first campaign 
Oct 8 and and is now turning out an admirable quality of refined white sugar. See Page 393 for full particulars. 


for American Agriculturist. 
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The Drouth and Feed Prices 


Although broken last week, what the ultimate 
effect on grain and feed prices may prove re- 
mains to be seen. While the principal cereal 
crops of ’97 are fairly liberal to large,the drouth 
assumed such serious proportions that no com- 
plete recovery from its effects can now be ex- 
pected. Throughout the middle west this condi- 
tion prevailed for six weeks or more, so much 
so that green fodder and grass nearly dried up; 
forest and prairie fires abounding. 
Anearly return to favorable weather and 
right conditions during the ensuing winter 
may do much for the autumn sown crop, 
now a matter of great uncertainty. Fur- 
thermore any widespread damage in winter 
wheat would greatly stimulate seeding in the 
northwest next spring, hence it is quite too 
early to determine with any degree of certain- 
tv the probable course of winter prices for 
feeding stuffs. 

The undertone in the main is generally 
one of fair steadiness, however. The unex- 
peeted demand for grain and milifeeds in the 
west at atime when ordinarily there is good 
pasturage has made a very strong market 
in the east on these articles. All this 
past summer the export trade has taken 
surplus bran, middlings, etc, otherwise prices 
might have been much lower. The 
following little table shows the eorn 
crops, in millions of bushels, the past few 
years, the Chicago price in November, and 
in the succeeding March and May; also the 
wheat and oats crops in the years named. It 
will be observed that following the corn crops 
of ’92 and ’93,much the samein size as that of 
’O7, spring prices were little or no higher 
than at time of harvest. 

GRAIN CROPS AND CHICAGO PRICES PER BUSHEL. 
In millions of bushels.] 


Corn ecror — Prices _— Wheat Oats 

8 Nov Mar Ma crop crop 

189 2) ° ° > 589 8si4 
1896-7, 22 @26 22425 23a@26 470 717 
1805-1 26430 27a@2 BWasl 460 904 
1834-5 47 a53 45 a46 480 56 460 662 
1895-4 3a39 34437 37@39 396 6338 
1802 4) a43 40a42 30a 45 516 661 
180 ait 36 a42 41@1.00 612 738 





——- 


Onion Seeds and Sets. 


Moderate, but apparently not large, quanti- 
ties of onion seed and onion sets have been 
secured this fall. Thisis the testimony of our 
correspondents, as jottings noted below will 
indicate: More sets than usual, prospect 
good.—|[ Enoch Foster, Midulesex Co, Mass.— 
Small crop of onion sets; ordinarily I grow 
considerable quantities for seed; this year 
will not have 5 lbs on account of hailstorm 
in July which did great damage.—[J. Bb. San- 
ford, Essex Co, Mass.—Most of onion seed 
rather indifferent quality owing to excessive 
rains; some has spoiled in curing.—[F. 8S. P., 
New Haven Co, Ct.—Onion sets in Erie Co, 
Pa, better than last year; 3000 bu in radius of 


12 miles.—[Sub, Erie Co, Pa.—Aliong the 
lake in Erie Co, Pa, onion sets fair but seeds 
very peor.—[S.—Ordinarily growing about 30,- 


000 to 35,000 bu onion sets in this county, we 
have this year only two-thirds of a crop, but 
quality very tine.—[Auch Prod Co, Ross, 0.— 
Onion sets in the market garden territory ad- 
jacent to Chicago are reported in fine shape, 
with prospects good, 

a 


Argentina a Factor in Grain Markets. 


Great uncertainty still prevails regarding the 
coming export surplus ef Argentine wheat. 
This exerts an influence both sentimental and 
real. If wunseasonable frosts hold off or if 
threatened devastation by insects is averted, 
that South American republic will probably 
have a fairly liberal total from its crop to be 
harvested in December for shipnentto Europe 
the first haif of 798. Should this amount to 
60,000,000 bu, a quantity exported following 
their big crop of ’93, the competition will be 
keenly felt. It is alla matter of uncertainty 
un to the present time, however, and while 
many in tie trade believe the reports of dam- 
age mere unverified rumors, yet there is no 
general acceptance of the theeretion! guesses 
made by the ‘‘bears’’ thatthe surplus will ex- 


ceed any yet known. 
In this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve that up to the present time in its history 
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as a wheat grower, Argentina has always been diana are able to produce oil cheaply on ap. 
a very uncertain factor. Just now it appears count of their land being freer f; Weeds 
it will be more of a factor the coming year and grasses than ours. Further, thi: nint 
than since ’94,when it supplied Europe with a land is richer because it is mostly low ang 
liberal surplus from the crop of ’93. The marshy,recently drained,and just the kind for 
subjoined table,compiled from the Corn Trade raising this crop. In fair competition we fear 
News,shows the wheat crops harvested in De- no state or county, but with such unfair means 
cember of each year, together with the as now practiced, producers here mus ve up 
amount exported to Europe from tlie respec- raising peppermint.—|A Wayne Co | er. 
tive crops. The ’93 yield, 90 millions,was the - - 
largest since Argentina developed into a Exports of Oats form a very small rcente 
wheat grower, and furnished nearly 60 mil- age of the crop, home requirements absorbing 
lions for shipment. Since that time there has the bulk of the product. From the crop, 
been a dwindling, and from the crop harvest- estimated at 717 million bu, 35 millions were 
ed Jast December (40 millions) less than exported, or about5 %. Of the °95 crop, ap. 
2,000,000 | bu have gone out, with absolutely proximated 905 million bu, only 13  wiilions 
nothing the past few months. The table were exported. Foreigners took but 600,000 by 
also shows the corn crops and exports,and the following the short cereal year of ’94, and tey 
flaxseed exports, for a series of years: times that much from crop of ’93, when prices 

ARGENTINE CROPS AND MOVEMENT. were not advanced in sympathy With a short 

fIn millions of bushels. ] crop of corn, as was the case twelve months 
Wheat Corn Flax later. _— 
*Crop Exports {Crop Exports Exports 

1296, pm it ae oy  O6 Rye Exports More Than Three-Fold During 
1895, 44.0 21.6 72.0 28.4 9 0 ©6eight months ended Aug 31 the tore ship. 
1894, 60.0 37.6 16.0 2.8 $4.5 ments were 6,300,000 bu compared with J 981,- 
1893, 90.0 2 91.6 3.3 3.0 000 bu a year ago. Exports in Aug lone, 
1892, 55.4 8 36.0 16.0 y Be 3 1.604,000 bu, were double those of } 
1891, 36.9 18.4 20.0 2.4 0.5 
1890, 32.8 15.2 ep 2.0 = French Barley Crop is officially returned at 


*Harvested in December 


{ ) ) hy the rol : ROH 1 . nnroayv} 
{Harvested in Mareh. 44,100,000 bu; the crop of 1596 was approxi- 


—_ - mately 45,000,000 bu. 
Unfair Mint Dealers—if western oil went ——— 
into the market on its merits, it would hurt Total Exports of Specie (gold and silver) 


York state oil but little, but it is bought for 75 from N Y, Jan 1lto Oct 12 were, in round 
or 80c per lb, delivered at Lyons,there bottled numbers, 65% million dollars; same time in 
and sold as Wayne Co oil, coniing into direct 745 95, in » 99, in ’94 112, in ’92 76, in ’90 34 
contact with our product. Michigan and In- and in ’89 64 millions. 
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HAS CURED MORE THAN 1,000,000 PEOPLE. 


FOR 30 DAYS 
E YOU CAN TRY 
& IT FOR 10 CTS, 
(TRADE MARK) 


GIVEN UP BY FOURTEEN DIFFERENT DOGTORS. 

















DEAR SrRs: I thought I would write a statement of my case, and how I was when I commenced using 
our wonderful * 5 DROPS,” as I feel truly grateful to think that our heavenly Father has endowed you with the 
snowledge to bring out such & wonderful medicine as your * 5 DROPS.” 

I was a great sufferer for about four years. I was taken sick with vomiting and cramps and dizziness, so I could 

not sit up a minute, so they had to carry me in where I fell. Then I employed one of our city doctors; li rid I 
was all broken down, and that I would never be able to work again; then I kept getting worse, = : en] ed ane 
other, and he said about the same. After awhile I gota little better, then I was taken with cramps and pa in my 
elbows, hands, knees and feet. The torture of the pain was so great that I had to walk the fl Or * ight and day. lL 
blistered the places that pained me and got a little ease that way. Then I employed another doctor, and he 
would say he could do no more for me, I would employ another and another, till I had employed [4 dif t 

and had used every kind of patent medicine I could hear of. My wife carried out a washtub of bottles, 

was not all I had used of them. A great many have said that I have taken enough medicine to swim Ih, 01 

When I was taken sick I had as zood a set of teeth as anyone could have. Now my teeth are all gone fre 

of the strong medicine. Some of the doctors said it was my kidneys, some saia it was my liver and kid: and 
some called it Rheumatie Gout. I was so sick and nervous that I could not bear to have the water drip fr t eaves 
of the house. My friends would say when they went away that I could not live a week. Twi zo 
my sister-in-law came from Nebraska to see me, and she said when she went away that she would 1 € 
alive again. Thank God she is here again to see me, and she had just one look at me, then she said: “Wha ut 
ever get to do you so much good?” for she says: “Lexpected two years ago every letter I got aoe ar u I Lu. 

All I can say is, it was wonderful—* 5 DROPS” did it all. When I was taken sick I weighed about ds— 
Iran down to about 75 pounds, and L could not feed myself and had to be urned in bed. i Was as he ] - 
born babe. I now have taken your * 5 DROPS” about three months. and ean clean my own horse and ss it 
and drive it. A few days ago lI climbed a ladder 16 feet high on a stack and helped top the o Bt out, and ean ¢ tea 
lot of light work. People ali look at me and say: “It is wonderful,” for they thonght iy box was made for , and 
that I could never get well. My cure is a great testimonial for your “5 DROPS.” I don’t know how to ex sn 

gratitude for the good it has done me. I wish I could tell every sufferer what a blessing there is in it for th Now, 
if you want any more I can vive it, and I can get testimonials from prominent men that know just how I i I 
could tell you a great deal more, but time is limited. I had to be propped up ina chair, my knees were swollen, MY 
feet looked like glass bottles. I had not had a good night’s rest in two vears till I took “53 DROPS,” and I had 4 
constant raising in my mouth. This is not half I could write about my sufferings. ALLEN M. SAGE, Ionia, Mich. 


As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia. Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous_and Neuralgie Headaches, Heart Weakness, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, ete., ete., 


. 7} 
5 DROPS ” has never been nines 
© 5 DROPS ” wakes Pat PNwinderfal eacative prouertice sew esha one agehea the neat te 


100.000 25-cent sainple bottles for 10 cents each, prepaid, by m ail. “Even a tamale bottle will convi > you ¢ 
merit. Best and cheapest medicine on earth. Large bottle (300 doses), 31.00. Not sold by druggists, only by usa d 
ouragents. Agents wanted in new territory. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Studebak er is the Lightest Running and Most Durable Wagon Mate. 


The Lumber used is = Made by practical and skilled 


nder . 
by the slow process ef mechanics. Thoroughly tested 
time, consequently the 
full strength is pre- 
served. 

If no agent in your 
town, write us direct. 
Write us, mentioning 
this paper i 
send vou FREE a eony 








in every climate the world over. 


Is Yours a Studebaker ? 


If not, zens team. 
why not = pair bi lls, 
itely reproduced. get one and me, Money 


STUDEBAKER BROS MFC. CO., South Bend, Ind: 
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Storing Sugar Beets. 
THE BEST PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE ON THIS TIME- 
LY SUBJECT, STATED BY HERBERT MYRICK. 





In the mild climate of California, beets are 
dumped in large sheds at the sugar factory, or 
are simply left in huge piles outdoors until 
the factory can.work them up into sugar. 
The loss in sugar content seems to be com- 
paratively slight for a few weeks and the 
beets are worked up before material injury oc- 
curs. Two silos for beets are here illustrated. 

In the colder climate of Utah, where the 
temperature goes as low asin any part of the 
United States, it was formerly thought that 
the beets must be carefully stored in expen- 





sive silos or sheds. Hence when the Lehi fac- 
tory was first built, frost-proof beet sheds or 
silos were built of lumber, the walls being 
lined with straw. Each shed is 500 ft long and 
9 ft wide, constructed with a sluice in the 
center so that the beets can be shoveled into 
it and brought to the factory by water, which 
is not only economy of labor but it gives 
them a thorough 


For Week Ending October 23, 1897 


the bare ground, sluices having first been 
constructed to carry the beets by water to the 
factory from the piles. When the frost came 
(and we had the temperature as low as 10 de- 
grees below zero in December, 1896) it froze 
over the surface of the stored beets to the 
deptk of two or three beets, but there was 
enough vegetable heat generated in the large 
pile to kesp the beets in good condition and 
we have never yet lost a beet from frost. We 
are more afraid of the sun’s rays than we are 
of frost. There was some loss of sugar in the 
small outside layer of beets that was frosted, 
but it was not enough to be of much impor- 
tance, and the loss is infinitesimal compared 
with the expense of storing in sheds.”’ 

The two past seasons are the only ones in 
which this method of storing in large open 
piles without protection from-the weather has 
been tried in severe American winters. We 
are not yet ready to recommend this method, 
as a general practice,in the severe cold weath- 
er and alternating freezing and thawin ofa 
northern winter in the middle or eastern 
states. It should be carefully experimented 
with under the conditions in each locality. 

THIS PLAN IS NOT FEASIBLE 
on the farm. Even in Utah, the factory au- 
thorities have preferred that the farmers store 
their late beets in the field, according to the 
system much in vogue in Europe. When this 
is done, the factory pays the farmer 25 to 35c 
per ton for thus storing the beets and deliver- 
ing them when wanted. For this purpose,the 
Utah plan is to dig a few rows of beets, then 
to run a tongue scraper down tue field, mak- 
ing a shallow trench. As the beets are dug 
and topped, they are thrown into this trench 
and covered with leaves, a furrow is plowed 
down each side to drain off the water, if it 
should storm,and the leaves are covered with 
a little dirt to keep them from blowing off the 


No. 17 


Utah factory is rather against trying to make 
too long a run at the factory, owing to the 
possibilities of loss in quality as well as oth- 
er chances. 

SILOING IN THE FIELD 


has to be more carefully done in Nebraska, 
and after six years’ experience the Norfolk 
factory recommends this plan,which is a mod- 
ification of European methods: ‘‘In the first 
place, do not harvest your beets until they are 
ripe, as green beets do not keep as well in si- 
los as ripe ones, and besides should you har- 
vest when too green they might not contain 
the necessary 12% of sugar with 80 purity. In 





an average Nebraska season no beets should 
be siloed before October 15th, and if the 
weather is warm it would be better to wait 
until the 20th, but in no case should the beets 
be allowed to remain unharvested (and not 
siloed) until the ground freezes. Frost-bitten 
beets will not keep; therefore all beets that 
you silo must be free from frost and be cov- 
ered up the same 
day that they are 





washing. Manager 
Cutler writes: ‘‘We 
have discovered 
since then that 
FROST IS SOME- 

THING WE ARE NOT 

AFRAID OF 
providing that our 
beets are brought 
here in a_ perfect 
state. We have 
erected since then 
several platforms, 
one of which has 
sides to it, but the 
top is left entirely 
open. It is 500 feet 
long by 3 feet 
wide, and will hold 
fully 3000 tons of 
beets. We also have 
other platforms 
with a sluice in the 
center, but without 
any sides, and we 
use a movable rail- 
road track—as fast 
as the beets are 
unloaded the track 
is moved further 
out, until we have 
an enormous pile 
resting on the plank 
or platform as 





above dewribed, RECEIVING BEETS AT THE ALVARADO (CAL) 


This system has 

worked admirably, and the best beets we 
had stored were those that were left en- 
tirely open to the weather. The system 
of storing in large open piles has proved 
Satisfactory under our conditions. We have 
Stored some 6000 tons of beets in piles on 


beets. The beets thus stored have generally 
come in good condition. Some were frozen, 
but as a rule the farmers feel that they can 
store the beets and deliverthem at almost any 
time within two or three months, in good cun- 
dition. At the same time, experience at the 


- harvested. 

**We would advise 
making five to 
ssven silos to the 
acre, placing not 
less than two tons 
in each silo. When 
ready to silo, lift 
the beets from 40 to 
45 rows with a horse 
harvester. These 
loosened beets must 
then be pulled out 
of the ground by 
hand and thrown in 
piles. It is advis- 
able, in case the 
strip you bave lifted 
contains 45 rows, to 
make a pile every 
six rods the length 
of the strip, and as 
this section of the 
45 rows is about four 
rods wide and six 
rods long, each silo 
would thus contain 
the beets from 24 
square rods (about 
one seventh of one 
acre). To prevent 
unnecessary hand- 
ling,it is advisable 


SUGAR FACTORY 6 0 first pnii out the 


beets from the 
widdle of the marked 24 square rods, placing 
them in such shape as to make a vacant 
place in the center about one rod wide and 
two rods long. Then to pull the balance 
of the beets, throwing them into a wind- 
row cluse to and surrounding this vacaut 
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spot. When this is finished, top the beets (at 
the base of the bottom leaves) with one stroke 
of the knife and throw tbem in the vacant 
place,making a pile four feet wide and not 
over three feet high, the length of the pile de- 
pending entirely upon the yield. After all the 
beets are topped and piled up in proper 
shape, cover the pile with six iuches of dirt, 
being careful not to have any leaves or straw 
on the beets or mixed with them, and also to 
leave wide open a hole one foot in diameter, 
every five feet on top of the pile (at least two 
in each pile) for ventilation, as beets will 
sweat some after siloing. 

‘‘It is generally advisable not to put much 
more than six inches of dirt over the beets in 
October, but to keep them free from frost you 
should cover the silo before the weather gets 
cold, say about ten days or two weeks after 
harvesting, in any case before hard frost sets 
in, evenly, with tive io six inches of loose 
straw, leaving the ventilation boles uncov- 
ered, and place about two inches of dirt on 
top of the straw to prevent it from blowing 
away and forthe purpose of packing it, as 
when well packed it will best keep the cold 
air out of the silo. Thus the covering wiil 
tinally te composed of six inches of dirt, two 
inches of packed straw and then two inches 
more dirt. In an ordinary season such cover- 
ing should keep your beets from freezing, but 
should there be exceptionally cold weather yon 
might find it necessary (in case we have not 
ordered all your beets delivered to the factory 
by that time) to cover the remaining piles 
with some Jong manure. As soon as the cov- 
ering of silo freezes two inches, shut the 
ventilation holes with dirt and then keep them 
shut.’’ 

Formerly the farmers were opposed to thus 
storing the beets, even when paid 30c rer ton 
for so doing, but experience in’95 and ’96 con- 
vinces them thatit is an advantage to the 
grower also because it gives him a longer time 
in which to deliver the crop. Concerning the 
way in which beets keep in these silos, Mr 
Wietzer of the Norfolk factory writes us: 
‘Regarding loss in actual sugar of beets kept 
in silos, we uaye no ‘actual results, but we 
have found that beets lose very little or noth- 
ing of their saccharine matter within the first 
two months after siloing. In the old country, 
it is no secret that beets lose at least 1 to 14 % 
of saccharine watter during a three months’ 
time in silo, mostly in cases when weather is 
warm. Experiments made within the last few 
years have, however, shown tbat beets raised 
without fertilizer lose comparatively very lit- 
tle in silos, while beets raised with nitrate of 
soda show the greatest loss.’’ 





Free Transportation and Analysis. 
GENEROUS OFFER OF THE AGRICULTURAL Dk- 
PARTMENT. 

The department of agriculture is analyzing 
samples of sugar beets which are grown by 
farmers in different parts ot the United 
States. The great interest which you take in 
this matter leads me to suggest that it 
might be well for you to state to the readers 
of American Agriculturist that they can have 
samples of sugar beets analyzed by the de- 
partment of agriculture free of charge. Any 
reader of your paper who will send us 
a request for directions for taking samples 
will be supplied with such directions, togeth- 
er with a franked shipping tag which will en- 
able him to send the samples forward with- 
ont cost. As soon as the analyses are made a 
duplicate copy will be furnished each one 
sending samples. The department will glad- 
ly co-operate with you in any method such as 
I have suggested above for getting additional 
information in regard to the character ot the 
sugar beets grown in the United States.—/[H. 
W. Wiley, Chemist, U S Dept of Agri, Wash- 
ington, D C. 

{a The above offer solves a problem that 
has been perplexing many a farmer. It offers 
a chance for him to ship his heets to the gov- 
ernment laboratory free of cost of transporta- 
tion, and to get the analyses made without 
expense to him. This is a more generous offer 
than our state experiment stations are able to 
make, becanse the latter have to insist upon 
freight or express charges being paid. Be- 
tween the stations and the U S department of 
agriculture, every farmer in the country now 
has an opportunity to have the sugar conteut 
and purity of his beets tested without delay 





THE SUGAR BEET 


or expense. We cannot too strongly urge 
every grower of this crop to take advantage of 
this generous offer to our readers. 


Another New Factory Starts Up. 


The second campaign of the Pecos valley 
beet sugar factory in New Mexico will prob- 
ably begin the last of this month. A test run 
was made last week and the machinery found 
to be in perfect condition. About 2000 acres 
of beets are grown forthe factory tbis year, 
which is expected will furnish at least 20,000 
tons of dressed beets to the factory, or an av- 
erage of 8 tons per acre, though many fields 
will run as high as 20 tons. Some farmers 
have aimed at a heavy yield per acre this sea- 
son, resulting iu large beets, some of which 
weigh 8 to 12 lbs each, whereas 2 to 3 Ibs is 
the weight preferred at the factory. Ordina- 
rily, such size is at the expense of sugar cun- 
tent. Last season the beets analyzed on the 
average about 16 % of sugar, a few go- 
ing as high as 21 %. Manager Goetz 
writes us that at present the analyses are bet- 
ter this season than atthe same date last year. 
The first campaign of this factory began 
about Dec 1, ’96. While the plant was run- 
ning 85 days,it was only slicing beets 50 days, 
the rest of the time being used in starting 
up, making repairs and getting things in run- 
ning order. Some of the machinery was old 
and there was considerable breakage and de- 
lay on that account. Under all the circum- 
stances, its first campaign was considered a 
promising one and both growers and factory 
managers are hopeful for the present cam- 
paign. 





Forty colonists, being the advance guard of a 
German colony of 200 people, have arrived at 
Salinas, Cal. These colonists are principally 
from Chicago and will be settled upon !and 
bonded by the German Catholic colonization 
society. Beet growing will be the principal 
work of the new colonists. 

Agents of the new factory at Crockett, Cal, 
have been interviewing beet farmers at Al- 
varado and Pleasanton tu secure their next 
year’s crop. It1s probable that there will be 
close competition between the Crockett and 
Alvarado factories for the central California 
crop next season. Already the Alameda sugar 
comipany announces an advance of 50c per 
ton on next year’s beets. 

The beet growers of Chino have organized a 
protective union. 





A Gate That Will Not Sag.— Most farm gates 
begin to sag at the outer end after a little 
use, thus causing oftentimes much inconven- 
ience. Ifthe uprigbt at the hinges can be 
kept rigidly in place, there is no reason why 
a gate should sag if it is properly construct- 
ed. A proper construction is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, two braces being 
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PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED GATE. 


used, both of which hold the outer end of the 
gate rigidly in place. Farm gates are often 
made of material too light to be strongly pin- 
ned at the ends of the bars. This is a mis- 
take, as secure pinning is necessary in order 
to give the braces a chance to do their work. 


September Oleomargarine Output at Chica- 
go was 1,127,773 lbs, against 924,707 Ibs in An- 
gust and 2,154,500 lbs a year ago. Sixty-seven 
licenses were issued to retail, compared with 
57 in August. 

Wine Shipments from California in August 
were 917,968 gals of which 244,155 gals went by 
sea and 673,812 gals by rail. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM. 


A Folding Crib or Rack.—It is often conven. 
ient to have a rack or cribin a place that at 
otner times must be used for other purposes, 








A folding rack will be found very convenient 


for such a situation. A design for this is 
shown in the sketch. The bottom hinges at 
the back tothe wall, and at the front it 
hinges to the front of the crib. The whole is 
held to the wall and ceilings as suggested, 
The ropes attached to the wall will not have 


to be unfastened in order to fold the rack 
down closely against the wall. 


Device for Laying Wire.—The accompanying 


illustration shows a very handy cart to be 
used in the laying of wire, ‘when building a 
wire fence. I have put up 200 rods with one 
of my own make. To build it, secure two 


cultivator wheels and putthem on an axle 
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FOR LAYING WIRE. 


far enough apart so that a reel of wire miay 
be inserted at the end. 3ore holes in the 
main pieces of the frame at the back end, 
through which to pass the rod which supports 
the reel of wire. One man ean lay a wire 
with this machine as fast as he can walk. 
{[J. A. Bennett, New York. 





Plow Under Rubbish.—It will be a pleasant 
surprise to the farmer or gardener to notice 
the improvement of land where vegetable 
growth of any kind has been plowed under 
It will take the time of some one to pull, 
rake and cart off or burn such rubbish. Why 
not let this extra help follow the plow and 
keep it clear of obstruction and accomplish 
some good from the operation? Not only will 
there be returned to the soil what the plant 
has taken up during the growing season, but 
also what the foliage has been able to appro- 
priate from the air. This will be a paying 
operation upon Jand that is liable to be a lit- 
tle drouthy. It will be noticed that the re- 
tentive properties of such land will be great- 
ly improved by persistence in this line of 
management. The most perfect implement for 
this kind of work and also plowing under 
coarse manure is the sulky plow.—[A. A. 
Southwick, Mass. 

Clover Dodder.—J. H. H.: The plant sent 
and called locally sheep’s wool is one of the 
clover dodders. These are parasitic plants 
which live upon the sap of cultivated crops. 
They are particularly troublesome in clover 
fields. Rotation is one of the best means of 
killing them out.—[L. H. Bailey, Cornell 
Experiment Station. 





Poison Ivy on a Stone Wall.—In reply to Ru- 
fus Casey’s inquiry as to the best means of 
getting rid of poison ivy which has grown into 
walls, Prof C. 8. Phelps of the Connecticut 
experiment station states that the only way 
to effectually kill it is to tear it out root and 
branch. 
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Protecting Peach Trees in Winter. 


In the latitude of central Missouri winter- 
killing of the fruit buds of the peach is usually 
due to the unfavorable effect of freezing, after 
they have been stimulated into growth by 
warm weather during winter or early spring. 
It is seldom that the temperature drops suffi- 
ciently low to injure dormant peach buds. 
hey may safely endure a temperature of 10 or 
20 deg below zerv, provided they mature well 
in autumn, are entirely dormant, and the cold 
comes on gradually. Zero weather may kill 
fruit buds that Lave swollen during previous 
warm days,or that were not properly ripened 
in autumn.—[Prof J. C.Whitten, Bulletin 238, 
Missouri experiment station.] The early 
swelling and growth of tle buds is due to the 
warmth they receive from the sun on bright 
days, is practically independent of root action, 
and may take place on warm, sunny days in 
winter, while the roots are frozen and dormant. 

Shading or whitening peach trees to prevent 
their absorbing heat on sunny days, opposes 
growth of the buds, and is, consequently, a 
protective measure. Whitening the twigs and 
buds by spraying them with lime whitewash 
is,on account of itscheapness and beneficial 
effects, the most promising method of winter 
protection tried at the station. These whit- 
ened buds reinained practically dormant until 
April, while unprotected buds sweiled percep- 
tibly during warm days late in February and 
early in March; 80 % of the whitened buds 
passed through the winter safely, while only 
20 % of the unwhbitened buds escaped winter- 
killing. Whitened buds blossomed three to six 
days later than unwhitened ones. Ther- 
mometers covered with material the color of 
the peach twigs, registered, during bnght 
sunny weather, from ten to over 20 deg higher 
than thermometers covered with white mate- 
rial of similar texture, thus indicating that 
whitened peach twigs might be expected to 
absorb much less heat than those that were 
not whitened. 

The whitewash used was four parts of wa- 
ter, one part of skimmed milk and enough 
freshly slaked lime to make as thick a wash 
as could conveniently be pumped through a 
bordeaux spray nozzle without clogging. 
This wash was sprayed on the trees by means 
of a bucket spray pump. The first application 
was made the last of December and three 
subsequent sprayings were necessary to keep 
the trees thoroughly coated until spring. The 
cost for material and labor is about 10c per 
tree, when done on a small scale. 

Shading the trees with canvas hay covers 
was about as beneficial as whitening, but was 
more expensive. ‘‘Baling,’’ by drawing the 
branches together in a vertical bundle and 
covering them with coarse grass and corn- 
stalks, protects the buds. Old trees with 
stiff branches cannot well be treated in this 
manner without injury to the branches. 

‘*‘Layering,’’ or beuding down the trees in 
autumn and covering them with earth, has 
proved beneficial. Shading the trees with 
board sheds enabled peach buds to survive 
the winter uninjured, when 80 % of unprotect- 
ed buds were killed. Trees protected in this 
way blossomed later,remained in bloom long- 
er,set more fruit in proportion to the number 
of apparently perfect flowers, and held their 
fruit better than any other trees on the station 
grounds. This is the most effective means of 
winter protection tried at the station, but it 
is probably too expensive for commercial or- 
chards. 





The Asparagus Rust.—Our London corre- 
spondeut writes: The announcement of the 
second outbreak of rust on asparagus in the 
United States, combiaed with the alarm ex- 
pressed at its reappearance and the fear of its 
doing cousiderable harm, has attracted great 
attention in England. From inquiries which 
I have made it is a disease which evidently 
does not prevail in the United Kingdom, at 
all events to an extent to make it particularly 
noticeable. In fact, a number of gardeners 
and growers have never encountered it, and 
do not know anything about it. English ex- 
perts who have been asked their opinion as to 
the best remedy agree that the only course to 
be taken is to gather and burn the affected 
parts. This the authorities at the national 
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botanical gardens at Kew recommend, as do 
also the largest and most celebrated of our 
firms of seedsmen. Another firm has had no 
experience of it at all. In France the disease 
has been often noticed, but there it is not re- 
garded as being very dangerous, and a great 
French horticulturist tells me that the best 
way to prevent its propagation would be to 
cut the branches on which it appears and burn 
them; it would not, he thinks, be safe to cut 
off the whole plant. [It will be seen from the 
foregoing that the asparagus rust which has 
been so prevalent in our eastern states this 
fall, attacking the plant from the root up, 
is comparatively unknown abroad. | 





For Barrelling Apples.—It is slow work 
picking apples one by one into the bottom of 
a barrel; but if turn- 
edin from the box 
or basket, those 
throughout the whole 
lower part of the 
barrel are sure to be 
more or less bruised 
—a condition that 
greatly lowers their 
value when shipped. 
The illustrations at 
Figs land 2 showa 
box with a bag bot- 
tom that will enable 
one to put fruit 
quickly into the bot- 
tom of a barrel, and into every portion of it 
up to the top, without bruising a single spec- 
imen. The box can measure a bushel if de- 
sired, and should have handles as shown. 
There is no wooden bottom. A burlap bag, 
growing smailer and smaller toward the lower 
end,is tacked tothe 
lower edge. When 
the box is set up 
on a level surface 
to be filled, the 
bag is gathered in- 
to the position 
shown in Fig 2 
The box is filled FIG 2. BOX READY FOR 
and lifted, the FILLING. 
hand grasping the bottom of the bag in the 
handle of the box. ‘The fuil box is set on 
the edge of the barrel and the right hand, still 
grasping the loose bottom of the bag, is let 
down gently to the bottom of the barrel, when 
the apples will as gently settle down through 
the bag and spread out in the barrel. 





FIG 1. BAG EXTENDED. 





Large Strawberry Acreage.—Among berry 
men the great question is, What will be done 
with all of the strawberries grown in Albany 
Co, N Y, next season, that is, provided the 
yield is in proportion to the acreage and con- 
dition at present. A yield of 11,340 gts of Lov- 
etts and Haverlands on one acre, that were 
sold for 95c per gt; another yield of 900 qts 
per acre of Bederwood that sold for 10c per qt, 
set people wild and for 10 miles in every di- 
rection from Albany on nearly every farm are 
strawberry fields of from one-half acre to thiee 
acres, and nearly ail are looking well, the ex- 
ceptions being on farms of 200 acres or more, 
where the owner, by setting in some instances 
10,000 to 15,000 plants, bad more than he could 
take care of. Haverland is conceded the best 
market variety for this section, with J.ovett for 
fertilizer.—[E. V. A. 


The Apple Box as an Export package for 
apples is not favored in the Liverpool market. 
A leading auction house there has this to say: 
‘‘The fact that afew Alexanders of good 
appearance and well-known brand realized 
only 3s 3d per box proves that the trade does 
not altogether appreciate this style of pack- 
ing. In our opinion the best time for boxes 
is toward the close of the season when choice 
fruit is wanted to carry sound, which itis 
more likely to do in a small than large pack- 
age. 





Australian Temperature—In N S W (at Syd- 
ney), one of the leading colonies, the highest 
temperature in recent years was 103 degin the 
shade Jan 14, ’89, and the lowest 36 deg July 
12, ’90. 





Mexican Dollars are quoted at 43c each in 
the New York market. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Cheap Drinking Fountain. 


HENRY WALKER, VERMONT. 





Not every farm is supplied with running 
streams where the poultry can get good water 
when they want 
it, especially the 
young’ chickens, 
turkeys and fos- 
lings. I bought 
several three-gal- 
lon galvanized 
pails for 17 cents 
each and some 
small pans for 10c. 
A small hole was 
made in the bot- 
tom of each pail, 
which was then filled with water and set in 
the middle of a shallow pan. A board cover 
was placed on top. 

You ought to have seen how much the 
chickens and goslings enjoyed this cheap 
drinking fountain. Do not get the pan too 
large. A space of 14 inches between the pail 
and the outside of the pan is sufficient. 
This allows plenty of room for drinking but, 
the young birds cannot get into the water and 
foul it. Care should be taken to have the hole 
in the bottom of the pail quite small. The 
opening made by the point of an awl or small 
nail is large enongh. I fill one of these foun- 
tains twice a day for 69 goslings. 

ERR Sc Rial 

The Poultry Crop of 1897 is estimated by the 
Sprague commission colupany of Chicago as 
follows, from claimed returns numbering 
500, these coming from shippers and dealers 
in principal poultry raising districts. Tur- 
keys 25% short, chickens 10 % larger, ducks 15 
% larger, geese 15 % short, compared with a 
full crop. The claimed shortage in turkeys is 
ascrived to unfavorable weather conditions 
during the spring and possibly more to the fact 
that reiatively few were carried over from ’96 
available for raising a new crop. 
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American Eggs for Germany—In response to 
inquiries by American shipping firms, Consul 
Johnson at Stutrgart presents some interest- 
ing facts. Germany, next to Great Britain, is 
the largest consumer of eggs in Europe. Eggs 
are generally imported in cases weighing 220 
lbs, containing an average of 120 doz, and are 
valued at 4to5 pfennigs (close to 1c) each. 
The net imports,after deducting tie small ex- 
ports, approximate 125 million dozen. These 
are derived chietly from Russia, Austria and 
Italy, Holland also contributing a consider- 
able number. ‘The reason given why Germany 
does not produce suflicient eggs for home con- 
sumption is excessive dampness of the cli- 
mate, causiug a large mortality among young 
chickens, and the furtLer fact that large dis- 
tricts are occupied by extensive estates where 
the peasantry live in villages, preventing large 
numbers of chickens being kept. Consul 
Johnson maintains that the opportunity for 
export of American eggs to Germany depends 
entirely upon the price and the condition in 
which they can be delivered, so as to compete 
with the other countries named, already large 
exporters to that market. The German duty 
on eggs is 474¢ per 100 kilos of 2201bs. The 
retail price of eggs varies according to season 
from 14} to 56c per doz. Consul Crane of Han- 
over reports imported eggs packed in long 
boxes, each containing 24 ‘‘schock’’ of 60 eggs, 
with a little straw. 

Eggs in Southern France.—-At Nice,eggs sell 
at l4wv2c per doz, according to season, anid 
occasionally as high as 36e. There is an im- 
port duty of about $2.90 per 100 kilos (220 Ibs). 

Russian Eggs—The exports of eggs from St 
Petersburg increased from 55 millions in ’92 
to 148 millions in ’96, these going chietly to 
Germany and Great Britain. Exports from 
all the Russian ports were 1475 millions last 
year. 

Cheap Power for Cutting Fodder Wanted.— 
T. T. wants to know what is the cheapest 
and best power for running a feed cutter in 
filling a silo. His machine has a 17-inch knife 
and has a carrier 32 ft long. 
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THE SHORT POTATO CROP OF 1897. 
Finat Report MAKeEs Toran YIELD 174,000,000 
BusHELS AGAINST 245 Mitytions Last YEAR— 
QuaLity GENERALLY INDIFFERENT—BLIGHT 
AnD Ror—PrRices H1GH AND UNDERTONE OF 
MARKET STRONG—THE SITUATION IN CAN- 


ADA AND EUROPE. 

The principal food product of modern na- 
tions is the potato—a fact thas the average 
person is singularly ignorant of. A full 


about 4000 
2500, of rye 


world’s production of potatoes is 
million bu, of wheat 2500, of corn 
about 1300 and of barley not quite 750 million 
bushels. Europe produces. nearly 2) times as 
many bushels of potatoes in a full year as she 
does wheat. Of late years about 30 million 


acres on the average have been officially 
reported as being devoted to potatoes 


yearly throughout the world, of which Europe 
(including U K) has about 26 million acres 
and the U S about 3 millions. Potato culture 
is more carefully conducted in Europe than 
here, our average for five good years being 
only 82 bu per acre against 179 bu in Europe. 

Not since 1892 has the potato crop of the 
United States proved so nearly a failure, the 
aggregate yield being the smallest in the past 
tive years. Compared with the liberal crop 
of 1896, there is an apparent falling off of 
nearly 30 % in tonnage, and the quality asa 
whole is greatly deficient. The low prices of 
last fall and winter which attended the full 
crop of 1896 did not tend to stimulate seed- 
ing. Yet potatoes form such a staple in almost 
every state, that after alla fairly full acreage 
was putin the ground last spring. A _ final 
revision of the earlier estimates of acreage, 
however, shows that in a number of states 
the figures published in the summer were con- 
siderably too large. Furthermore, rapid de- 
terioration in August and September was in 
many instances so great that a large area, im- 
portant in the aggregate, has been abandon- 
ed, and the actual acreage harvested is con- 
siderably less than either of the last two 
years,and much as that of the early ’9%s. Our 
report deals with the acreage finally harvest- 
ed, the tonnage representing merchantable tu- 
bers, although further spread of rot in the im- 
mediate past is in some states making marked 
inroads in the available supply. County and 
township returns to American Agriculturist 
from a very large number of correspondents 
well distributed through the potato belt sum- 
marized in this tinal estimate, place the vield 
of potatoes in the U S at 174,200,000 bu against 
245 millions last year, 286 millions in ’95, 
185 in °94 and only 155 millions in the short 
crop of ‘92. 

REASONS FOR DISASTER TO THE POTATO CROP 
are about as varied asa multiplicity of unfa- 
vorable causes could make them. Standing 
out with more prominence than any other two 
factors are blight and rot, as a result of ex- 
tremes of weather conditions. Excessive rain- 
fall here and there, failure of germination, 
serious drouth, rust, scab, insects, ete, have 
all been prominently in evidence,though com- 
paints of this character are less general than 
of the two first named. Thus it is that while 
the yield in bashels is small the quality is al- 
so deficient. This is true of most but not all 
states. In briefly localizing the situation, ex- 
cessive rot following bad weather conditions 
largely caused the eastern shortage, and pos- 
itive drouth in such portions of the west as 


show a falling off in rate of yield. Taking 
the country at large the crop is best in the 
northwestern states, in rate of yield, quality 


and freedom from later rot. Heavy rains in 
the spring throughout much of the great Mis- 
sissipp1 basin interfered with planting, the 
crop secured a poor start, insects were nu- 
merous and harmful, and finally came the se- 
vere drouth of August and September doing 
great damage and cutting down the yield 
which, though liberal in the aggregate, would 
have been much larger but for these causes. 
SHORTAGE IN AN IMPORTANT TERRITORY. 


In New England a wet, cold and backward 
spring and later exvessive rainfall were among 
the chief influences which cut the crop of the 
six states from 17 million bu in ’96, to 84 mil- 
lions this year. In the very important potato 
section of northern Maine, much rust ap- 
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The Potato Crop by States, Acreage and Yicld. 


THE PHENOMENALLY 


Bia Crop or 1895, AND WITH THE SHORT CROP OF 1892. 
Yield per acre-, 











United ———-Acres grown-——— bushels Total production, bnshels— 
States 1897 1896 1895 97 «6°96 95°92 1897 1896 18! 
Me, 40, 200 55, 000 68,000 72 114 120 2 2,900,000 6,300, 067 8,160,000 
N H, 17,500 19,000 23,000 49 112 125 80 900,000 2,200, 00u 2,875,000 
Vt, 22,000 25,000 31,000 70 121 = 120 5 1,500,000 3,000,000 3,720,000 
Mass, 25,200 28,000 32,000 63 92 118 83 1,590,000 2,580,000 3,775,000 
RI, 5, 200 5,000 6,000 7 105 110 95 400,000 540,000 669,000 
Ct, 19,200 23,000 26,000 60 110 118 82 1,150,000 2,530,000 8.000 
' 321,000 352,000 427,000 63 86 95 63 20,223,000 30,270,000 40 Oy 
NJ, 38,000 41,000 47,000 65 89 90 71 2,500,000 3,700, 000 4,2330.000 
Pa, 188,000 203,000 244,000 59 =:127 90 60 11,092,000 25,800,000 21 ), 000 
oO, 183,000 193,000 227.000 40 90 60 60 7,320,000 17,376,000 13,/ 100 
Mich, 218,000 230,000 246.000 65 70 91 62 14,200.000 16,100,000 22 100 
Ind, 110,000 112,000 115,000 38 75 68 56 4,180,000 8,400,000 7.820,000 
Til, 155,000 152,000 155, 000 40 70 75 52 6,200,000. 10,640,000 = 11,625,000 
Wis, 73,000 185,000 200,000 95 90 110 65 16,435,000 18,500,000 = 22,000,000 
Ta, 180,000 195,000 205,000 58 94 110 51 =10,440,000 16,700,000  22.550,000 
Minn, 125,000 32,000 175,000 100 9 115 70 =12,500,000 12,500,000 =. 20,125,006 
Mo, 91,000 95,000 109,000 50 9 108 51 4,450,000 9,100,000 11,770,000 
Kan, 137,000 130,000 129,000 45 80 70 47 6,165,000 10,400,000 9,030,000 
Neb, 153,000 143,000 128,000 52 75 7 48 7,956,000 10,700,000 9,344,000 
SD, 57,000 64,000 70,000 110 60 54 of 6, 270,000 3,400,000 780,000 
N D, 35,000 40,000 52,000 115 112 120 75 4,025,000 4,500,000 6, 240.000 
Col, 40,000 38,000 42,000 100 9) 135 99 4,000,000 3,400, 000 5,670,000 
Cal, 30,000 31,000 31,000 95 85 87 5 2,850,000 2,650, 000 2,697,000 
Ore, 18,000 18,000 20,000 105 68 90 70 1,890,000 1,300,000 1.800, 000 
Wash, 19,000 18,000 19,000 120 106 125 100 2,280,000 1,900,000 2,375,000 
Other, 345,000 340,000 377,000 60 62 65 — 20,700,000 21,000,000 24,505,000 
Total, 2,745,000 2,865,000 3,204,000 64 86 89 62 174,116,000 245,480,000 286,350,000 
Canada 187 18% 1895 '9T = 796795 1897 1896 1895 
Ont, 170,000 179,000 185,000 107 119 159 — 18,190,000 21,300,000 = 29,390,000 
Que, 150,000 154,000 154,000 90 105 115 — 13,500,000 16,200,000 7,710,000 
N S§, 36,000 45,000 43,700 112 WT 118 — 4,032,000 5,250,000 = 5,156,000 
N B, 38,000 42,000 42,000 88 90 96 — 3,344,000 3,800,000 4,652,000 
P ET, 40,000 41,500 41,500 175 140 150 _ 7,000,000 5, 800,000 6, 225.000 
Man’ba, 13,600 12,300 16,700 190 160 243 _ 2,600,000 2,200,000 4,045,000 
$C, 5,500 5,400 5,100 175 200 75 — 960, 000 1,080,000 $2,000 
mn W , 4,300 4,300 4,100 150 150 145 — 650,000 650,000 594,000 
Total, 457,400 483,500 492,100 110 116 116 — 50,276,000 56,280,000 68,042,000 
peared, followed the last few weeks by serious’ there is a moderate to really good yield. But 
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being 
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the Empire 
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some- 


vailed through so much ofthe growing season 
that the crop is the smallest in years and only 
haif that of two years ago. 
rious attacks of blight and rot, the latter con- 
tinuing up to the present time, early summer 


brought a 


general 


Visitation 
which were indifferently battled. 


of 


In addition to se- 


insect pests 
In the cen- 


tral and western part of the state, drouth was 
particularly marked in the middle and latter 
part of the summer, while this fall scarcely a 
county anywhere is escaping the rot, 
Conditions were 
much the same in Pennsylvania and some of 


less serious in its character. 


more or 


the states of the middle south, these latter, 
however,cutting little or no figure in the crop 
of late potatoes available for winter. 

A cold, wet and generally unfavorable 
spring throughout much of Ohio gave the 
crop a poor start, and later the plant was 
obliged to run the entire gamut of insect 
pests, drouth, blight, scab and some rot, 
though this is not as serious as in many other 
important potato growing states. The acreage 
finally harvested in Ohio, however, was much 
smaller than for two years and more, and the 
rate of yield of merchantable tubers taking 
the state as a whole, one of the worst on rec- 
ord. 

THE WESTERN POTATO CROP 


shows up in the final estimate even poorer 
than the conditional reports of recent months 
indicated. The drouth of August which so 
damaged the crop continued into September 
and there was no chance for recovery. In the 
states of the central valleys the yield shown 
by digging is the poorest in recent years, and 
even in the northwest where the best results of 
the season were had,the rate of yield is below 
the average foy a series of years. The season 
was unfavorable from start to finish. Too 
much rain interfered with early planting, 
and when the time came for putting in the 
late crop the ground was baked. Early growth 
was poor and except in a few favored local- 
ities there was not sufticient moisture for prop- 
er development at any stage in the history of 
the crop. 

All sections of course did not suffer alike, 
and theré are some countries, even in the 


. States which make the poorest showing, where 





these are few. As a rule the better crops have 
been secured on low buttom land which under 
ordinary climatic conditions would have given 
but little return. In addition to unfavorable 
weather, insect pests were numerous and re- 


markably active. The damage from the UCol- 
orado beetle was more severe than for many 
years, in some cases defying even the most 


energetic effurts to combat it. ; 

Late planting and indifferent cultivation, 
owing to weather difficulties, were against 
the best develcpment in Michigan and vonsid- 
erable bligbi 1s reported. Bugs and drouth 
were greatly in evidence in Indiana and in 
some counties the crop is the nearest an en- 


tire failure in many years. The situation is 
particularly unsatisfactory in centra? ")..n0is 
where bugs and drouth exerted a baneful in- 
fluence. These conditions were also prev- 
alent in Iowa and the crop was further (a.u- 
aged by excessive heat in September and up 


to time of harvest. Missouri farmers complain 
of excessive moisture, followed by 
drouth and in many localities potatoes 
positively scarce'and poor in quality. Marked 

deficiency is apparent in various counties of 

Arkansas and Kansas, while in portions of 

Texas the crop 1s a positive failure. Colorado 

has secured a good yield of ‘its famous pota- 

toes and will ship some to the east. 

SOME SHORTAGES IN THE DOMINION. 

Such portions of Canada as make a special-— 
ty of potatoes, notably Ontario and the mar- 
itime provinces, show a general but not se- 
rious shortage. Weather conditions were 
something as on this side of the line, there 
being heavy and continuous rains last spring 
in many counties all the way from Ontario to 
Nova Scotia, inclusive. With the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, which yielded well 
from a nearly full though relatively small 
acreage, general reductions were noted. In 
Ontario, the crop is somewhat under the av- 
erage year, this being also true of Quebec, 
where more or less rot is reported, though 
possibly earlier advices of this are exagger- 
ated, as is often the case. Asa result of ex- 
cessive rainfall at seeding time in Nova Sco- 
tia, the acreage planted was about 20 % 
than last year, and the rate of yield per acre 
sufficiently short to place the tonnage 25 % un- 
der that of 96. In Manitoba and northwest 
Canada generally, a full acreage and really 
good crops are the rule. The Dominion, as a 
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less 









































whole, shows a total yield apparently 6 mil- 
jions less than the crop of last year and 18 
millions less than the big crop of ’95. 


THE FOREIGN POTATO CROP 
has not yet been finally reported upon, but all 
and public data point to a heavy re- 


pri Vali 
sie min the output. Europe’s (including 
U K) yields in the three years of full pro- 
duction 1896-5-3, averaged about 3500 million 
bushels. In 1891, the officially repo1ted potato 
crop of Europe was only 2652 miliion bushels. 
This was about 1100 millions Jess than the 
ofticial returns of the ’93 crop, or a decline of 
over 3U %. Our information published Aug 28, 
‘97, indicated at that date a shortage of this 


year’s E uropean crop of 25 % below the bum- 
per yield. The w eather 8 since has been favor- 
able in some parts but bad in others. In Ire- 
land, france, and the low countries, potatoes 
have turned out below August estimates, but it 
is now a question whether this decrease is not 


offset by a somewhat better yield in Germany 
than seemed possible in Angust. Still the 
German crop is undeniably short, but to ex- 
actly what extent can not yet be stated. 


Whether it will pay Canada to ship potatoes 
to England or Europe in preference to paying 


the 25c per bu duty to get into the US, isa 
question of freight rates. Quite likely, the 
West Indies and South America will afford 
better returns for limited shipments. Mayor 
Pingree reports that potatoes were $2 a bush- 


elin Venezuela a few weeks ago. 

AND PROSPECTIVE PRICES. 

our little table is all that is 
close of October 


PRESENT 
A glance at 
ssary to show that the 


nece 

finds potatoes very much higher in nearly ev- 
ery market of consequencve in the country. 
The undertone is one of firmness, so far as 


winter prices are concerned, although ata 
number of points frequent periods of tempora- 
ry weakness appear, owing tu the flush of 
offerings direct from the harvest field. The 
crop of 1897 is perhaps somewhat better dis- 


tributed geographically through the northern 
states than a year ago,with supplies apparent- 
ly more plentiful in the northwest than in the 
older and eastern states. The natural inclina- 
tion on the part of the great army of growers 
of any staple crop is to market the bulk of it 
as soon as harvested. Just now there are fur- 


ther incentives in this direction, notably the 


high prices, and the spread of rot, farmers be- 
lieving that a bird inthe hand is worth two 
inthe bush. In spite of all this, our reports 
show a very pronounced disposition on the 
part of farmers to hold for further advances 


later in the season, 
means universal. 
Whether these are secured remains to be 
seen. Prices may go higher as the winter 
wears away; yet there is always the loss to be 


although this is by no 


taken into consideration through natural 
shrinkage on stored potatoes, sprouting tu- 


bers, ete. A remarkably large number of farm- 
ers, however, notably east of Lake Michigan 
and north of the Ohio river, not only have no 


potatoes to sell but are obliged to buy for their 
own use. Prices at many country points hold 
close to $1 per bu, or decidedly higher than at 


POTATO CROP 





AND 


such big centers of accumulation, as Boston, 
New York, Chicago and St Louis. As for the 
export trade or foreign competition,only infre- 
quently do these cut much figure in handling 
the domestic crop. In Nova Scotia, for ex- 
ample, present prices are 40@50c per bu, or 
just double those of a year ago; the trade with 
the US will probably be small, only a few 
counties handling a surplus,although any fur- 
ther sharp advances here would induce in- 
creased shipments from Canadian provinces 
in spite of the higher rate of duty, now 25c¢ 
per bu against 15c formerly. During the year 
ended June 30, ’97, imports of potatoes from 
all countries were 247,000 bu, an insignificant 
amount, and exports 927,000 bu. 
TOP QUOTATIONS CHOICE POTATOES. 
{In cents P bu of 60 Ibs. ] 
"OT ~=°96 795 "97 '96 '95 


Augusta, 8 35 35 Toledo, 50 35 30 
Boston, 70 38 38 Columbus, 52 28 28 
Springfi’id, 75 50 32 Cleveland, 55 35 30 
Hartford, 1.00 50 50 Memphis, 90 50 35 
New Haven, 90 45 50 N Orleans, 80 50 55 
Albany, 1.00 50 40 Louisville, 90 40 30 
New York, 90 60 45 Chicago, 48 24 33 
Buffalo, 70 32 33 Min’apolis, 40 25 15 


Pittsburg, 95 40 30 
Phil’delp’ia,68 38 33 
Baltimore, 635 33 35 
Cincinnati, 60 35 35 

At New York, receipts rather lighter and 
stock moving fairly. LI $2 252 bbl, Albany 
and Troy 2@2 25, N J 1 87@2, western N 
Y 175@2 # 180 ibs, southern yellow sweets 
1 50@1 75 P bbi, N J 2@2 50. 


Ind’apolis, 65 40 40 
Omaha, 60 35 25 
S Francisvo,30 21 40 





Getting Ria of Wild Morning Glory.—W. H. 
B.: This pest can only be killed by persist- 
ent effort. Smothering will prove most efiect- 
ive. Sow the field to small grain. Harvest 
as early as possible, remove the shocks and 
plow the ground. As soon as any growth ap- 
pears above the surface go oves the field with 
a deep-working harrow. Repeat this as often 


as necessary until time for seeding for the fol-. 


lowing year’s crop, then put in small grain 
again and after harvest give the field the 
same treatment as tlie year before. Careful 
work of this kind will kill almost any weed 
pest, but if a few specimens remain, con- 
tinue another year. 


The U S Wool Clip of 1897—From advance 
sheets of the bulletin of the national associa- 
tion of wool manufacturers, the wool crop of 
1897 is 259,153,000 lbs against 272,475,000 lbs 
in ’96-and 294,297,000 ibs in ’95. These figures 
show a decrease the past year of over 14 mil- 
lion lbs. 





Onions Short but Quality Good—Up to 
the middle of August the onion crop was 
showing so well that farmers anticipated a 
yield equal to that of ’91, but actual returns 
run ever so much behind. Quality is up to 
an average and 25 % better than ’96.—[W. B. 
Jordan, Wayne Co, O. 


onion report 1s very complete, very 
fine indeed, and does you great credit. In- 
closed find order for 125 copies of the issue 
containing it.—[F. H. Ebeling, Secretary N 
Y Onion Growers’ Ass’n. 





Your 


American Potato Crops for 17 Years, with Comparisons. 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1896 are for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1897, 
the other years. Bostou’ market prices for November, 


harvest are selected 


potatoes 1s given under ‘‘Import.’’ The 


because most sensitive to importations. 
average 


as all imports are during the period, October to June, and so on for 


Jauuary and April following the 
The average value of imported 
prices on farms of U S Dec 1, as returned 


to U S department of agriculture, are stated under ‘‘Farm.’ 











——Yield in bushels——— —United States— 

Crop Acres per Total Imp Exp — Prices of potatoes — 

of potatoes acre crop (bushels) Imp Farm Nov Jan Apr 
1897, 2,632,000 64 167,687 ,000 ? ? ? ? $0.70* ? ? 
1815, 2,865,000 86 245,480,000 247,186 926,646 $0.58 $0. 29 39 $0.40 $0.43 
1895, 3,204,000 89 286, 350,000 175, 240 680,000 .73 ~20 .08 .35 Ps ) 
184, 2,914,000 64 185.000,000 1,343,000 573,000 45 5A .38 .58 .70 
1893, 2,605,000 72 183,000,900 3,003,000 793.000 42 59 .68 .68 .80 
1892, 2,506,000 . 62 155,000,900 4,317,000 846,000 47 .67 .80 1.00 1.10 
1891, 2,660,000 93 250,000,000 187.000 557,000 95 37 = .50 -50 45 
18%), 2,606,000 58 150,000,000 5,402,000 341,000 51 ‘73.85 1.05 1.15 
1889, 2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407,000 .40 40 ~—.60 ‘70 = 1.00 
1888, 2,533,000 80 202,000,000 883,000 472,000 .36 .40 .60 .60 .60 
1887, 2,357,000 57 134,000.000 8,260,000 404,000 .45 .69 .80 90 1.12 
1886, 2,987,000 73 168.000,000 1,432,000 435,000 .38 45 .60 .60 .70 
1885, 2,296,000 78 175,000,000  1,937.000 495,000 .33 53 — .60 85 .80 
1884, 2,221,000 86 191,000,000 659.000 380,000 .30 _ 57 .58 .65 
188}, 2,289,000 86 208,000,000 425,000 555,000 45 =_ 00 “50 45 
1882, 2,172,000 78 171,000,000 2,362,000 439,000 _ 70 95 95 
1881, 2,042,000 53 109,000,000 8,790,000 408,000 ~_ -—- .9 1.10 1.25 


*Oct 18. 
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te nt poe <osts 
or injure the hands} 
Does not burn red Best 


Morse Bros Press 
CANTON. MAS 


SUN PASTE POLIS! 
pe fest Quality-Largest Quantity 
FORA QUICK SHINE 


APPLIEDanoPOLISHED} 
WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Props. 
CANTON, ASS.U-SA: 



























Nitrate of Soda _ 


is the best and cheapest form 
in which you can buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). Itis alsothe 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish to apply it. You cannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 


Fr A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
ee Tells all about mixing and using 
tertilizers. Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. ©.) N. Y. 


HOW. i SAW wood 











‘ 

Easter than o any otherknown device. 9 cordsin 10 
hours by one man with Folding Sawing Machine. 
Thousands average month after month 6 cords a day 
without backache. Adjustable to cut logs square onany 
kind of ground. Operator Stands Straight. First order 
secures agency. Send for free catalog showin ng all latest 
improvements. FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CoO., 








64-66 South Clinton Street, Chicago, LiL 





“sate CEMENT, ROOFING 
FLEXIBLE 
a suitable tor Farm OUses. Flexi- 
, ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free p Soocripelye c atelogue samples & prices. 
CAREY 


HILIP cs., 
25 Wayne vitro - -. t+, Ohio, 














ELLY DUPLEX 
Kore MILL 


is made to grind all kinds of grain, cotton 

A seed, corn and cob, shucked or unshucked 

cafe into a coarse, medium or fine grist. 

Wy Does it rapidly, cheaply, and with 

small power. Only mi ill made with 

Dupex Crinders. ‘Hand Book 
forFarmers and Feeders” sent F 


FREE, 
0.8, KELLY CO, springseia, 0. 





Improved sm 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 











BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
WANTED to sell to dealers. $10 
SALESMEN monthly and expenses. Experience un- 


necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago 
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New Feeds and Ideas in Feeding.* 
BY HERBERT MYRICK. 


More than the usual variety of feeds for all 
classes of live stock are on the market this 
winter. Farmers are becoming closer students 
of the feeding problem, better experts in the 
practice of feeding, and more successful in ob- 
taining profitable results. Feeding for milk has 
become a science with many <lairymen, feed- 
ing for eggs is better understood by the poul- 
trymen, while feeding for beef, wool or mutton, 
or the horse for work,is better conducted than 
ever. Mere theory or abstract science is not 
approved by the most successful feeders, but 
these are the very ones who best unite science 
with practice. 

THE WESTERN FARMER 
has learned to grow clover, pea-straw or al- 
falfa, to baiance up with protein other hays and 
fodders that are deficient in this ftlesh-form- 
ing, strength-making and milk-stimulating el- 


LIVE 











STOCKH AND DAIRY 


same basis, wheat or barley at $21 per ton 
furnished protein ata cost of 4c; in wheat 
bran at $15 protein cost 24¢ per lb, and in wet 
brewers’ grains at $5 per ton, it cost over 3c. 
In linseed meals at $19 per ton protein cost 
from 14 to nearly 2e per 1b, but in oats and oat 
feed around $15 per ton protein cost only 1-3 
to le; in cottonseed meal of prime quality at 
$19 per ton, it cost under ljc, but was still 
cheaper in the best brands of gluten meal 
(such as Pope’s cream gluten) sold at $15 to 
$19 per ton. 

Since this important distinetion was made 
plain to farmers, there has been an increasing 
tendency among them to buy concentrated 
feeds only on a guarantee of composition. In- 
deed, Maine, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have laws for feed inspection and providing 
for statements of the contents of feeds. 

To such farmers,the facts brought out in the 
accompanying tabie of comparative composi- 
tion of concentrated feed stuffs, ete, are per- 





THE NEW OAT FEEDS. 
Much attention has been given during the 
past few years to perfecting a high-grade feed 
from the by-products of the manufacture of oat 
meal and other food preparations from oat 
The best of these oat feeds,such as the Quak, 
or HO brands, analyze of a high feeding 
value. This is fully confirmed by actual fe: d- 
ing experiments, the results of which are 
worthy the attention of all farmers. The lit- 
erature furnished by the manufacturers of 
these feeds gives full particulars about the re- 
markable results that have followed their us; 


r 


A word of caution is necessary right her 
because certain low grade oat feeds are on 
the market. For instance, a sample of oat 


feed sent from Furnace, Mass, and analyzed 
at the Hatch station, contained nearly 40 


hulls, while ground oats should not have over 


12 % of hull; analysis of this low grade stuff 

showed that it did not contain half as wmueh 

nutrients as the oat feeds of standard quality 
The latter make a 
very healthful grain 





ement but that are 
rich in starch and 
sugar. Much bran, lin- 


seed meal] and cotton- 
seed is now fed near 
the place of its produc- 
tion to balance up the 
corn that is grown on 
every farm. 

FURTHER EAST, 
especially in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jeisey and 
New England, when 
the farmers buy such 
enormous quantities of 
fees, they are becom- 
ing more and more 
particular to get the 
most for their money. 
These feeders have 
learned the striking 
fact that cannot be too 
often repeated: The 
market price of feeds 
exerts no necessary re- 
lation totheir value as 
food or as fertilizer. 
Thus corn meal con- 
tains about 1500 lbs of 
digestible nutrients or 
food elements per ton, 
compared to about 850 
lbs in aton of timothy 
hay. Where the meal 
can be bought at the 
same price as good tim- 
othy hay, the farmer will get twice as much 
actual food elements for a dollar in the form 
of meal than he will in the hay. If he can 
buy the richer gluten meal, oat feeds or 
prime cottonseed meal, he gets a still larger 
amount of actual food stuff for his money. 

HOW FEEDS VARY IN VALUE. 

Two years ago I pointed out that if digest- 
ible sugar and starch was estimated as worth 
lc per lb and fat 2c, then at the average price 
of the different feeding stuffs prevailing at 
that time in the middle states, timothy hay at 
$17 per ton furnished protein at a cost of 13c¢ 
per lb, a most extraordinary price. On the 





*As we have no space in this article to go 
into all the details of practical and scientific 
stock feeding. we have prepared a colored 
chart that makes plain the principles involved 
in stock feeding. This chart takes up about 
100 crops in their green and dry state, aiso 
when ground or their by-products, and shows 
how much animal food and plant food each 
eoutains, how much of it is digestible, and 
its feeding and manuriai value. How to com- 
bine these feeds for the best results, and how 
much to feed different kinds of stock, is also 
set forth so that anyone can apply this most 
valuable information. The tables, explana- 
tions and rations given are all stated so 
simply that any farmer may use them, but to 
make the facts still plainer the composition of 
the leading crops and feeds is printed in col- 
ors on the chart, so that tne matter can be 
understood at a glance. Myrick’s feeding 
chart is printed on stout paper, suitable for 
‘hanging on the wali with or without a frame, 
and is 16 inches wide by 22 inches high. It 
will be mailed (in a heavy board tube to pre- 
vent breaking or injury in transit) for the 
nominal sum of 25c. Address all orders to 
the Orange Judd Company at this office. 
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fectly familiar. Thyse not informed upon all 
the technical terms therein will find the 
matter made plain in the feeding chart below 
mentioned. We shall be giad to receive the 
experience of successful feeders or to answer 
questions along this line. 


ration, and one that is 
so well balanced that 
its actual results are 
often quite surprising 


especially in view of 
the comparative cheap- 
ness of these high 
grade oat feeds. 

ADULTERATED COTTON- 


SEED MEAL. 
About one-fourth of 
the cottonseed meal on 
the eastern market 
last spring was addnl- 
terated. Out of 35 sam- 
ples tested at the 
Massachusetts experi- 
ment station 
were found to be adul- 
terated and to contain 
an average of only 2 
% of protein, while the 
prime meals 





seven 


contain 


nearly 45 %. Similar 
results were obtained 
by the _ experiment 
st ations of Connecti 
cnt and Néw Jersey. 
The adulteration 


seems to consist mm 
grinding the bulls very 
tine and then mixing 
them with the 
This gives the meal a 
dark shade, but the 
yellow meal, on the other hand, fairly well 
covers up the dark fine hull. It will be well 
for farmers to be on the lookout for such adul- 
terated stuff this fall and to Luv it only ata 
price about 25 % below quotations for the 
prime article to be obtained from reliable 





meal. 


Value of Concentrated Feeds, By=-products, Etc. 


Standard grades of the following articles contain in 100 Ibs the number of pounds (or per 


cent) of the digestible food materials stated beiow. 
pressed in money by calling its digestible protein and fat 


each brand is ex- 
its sugar and 


The feeding value of 


worth 2c p lb and 


starch (carbohydrates) le p ib. The manurial value iu money is got by estimating the nitro- 


gen in the feed as worth 15e p lb, phosphoric acid 5c and potash 4c. As 


at least half these 


fertilizing elements are got back in the manure of the stock fed, the ‘‘total value per ton’”’ in 


money is got by adding half the manurial value to the feeding value. 


As is true of the ‘‘val- 


uation’’ of fertilizers, these values are expressed in money merely for comparative purposes, 


and do not necessarily relate to the market prices at which the feeds are sold. 
tive ratio, for instance 1 to 4 in H-O dairy feed, means that the feed contains 1 
ble protein to every 4 lbs of digestible sugar, starch, fat and fiber. 


The nutri- 
lb of digesti- 
Under fuel value is given 


the number of units of heat (calories) evolved by burning 100 lbs of the feed named. 


Sugar, Nutritive Fuel value -—Value in money per ton 

Name of feed Protein Fat starch, ete ratio 1 to calories, Feeding Manurial Total 

Corn meal, 7.0 2.8 63.2 10.2 148,000 $16.98 $ 5.69 $19.83 
Wheat bran, 12.0 2.9 36.7 3.8 111,000 13.76 12.19 19.86 
Cottonseed meal, 37.0 12.6 37.0 1.2 153,000 23,29 24.03 35. 24 
Linseed meal, old process, 28.8 Be 27.6 1.6 144,000 20.90 19.05 30.45 
Oat meal, 1.5 5.9 59.3 6.6 143,000 19.62 6.82 23.03 
H-O horse feed, 9.3 4.2 48.3 6.9 131,000 5.06 7.08 18.60 
H-O dairy feed, 15.2 6.1 41.7 4.0 140,000 16.86 6.90 0,31 
H-O poultry feed, 14.0 6.0 47.3 4.5 143, 400 17.46 5.88 20.40 
a Gluten feed, 20.4 8.6 41.5 3.1 156,000 20.36 11.19 25.95 
Gluten meal, 25.5 10.4 42.3 2.5 170,000 23.04 15.06 30.77 
Malt sprouts, 18.7 1.2 33.0 2.5 121,000 5.26 13.38 21.95 
Brewers’ grains, wet, 4.0 1.4 0 3.1 31,000 4.06 3.02 5.57 
Timothy hay. 2.9 1.4 4 16.1 93,000 10.48 5.03 13.00 
Quaker oats feed, 12.3 3.5 4 5.0 129,000 16.08 7.24 19.20 
Red clover, 6.6 1.7 2 5.6 85,000 11.20 8.35 15.38 
Wheat straw 0.8 0.5 25.0 57.6 74.000 9.54 2.30 10.69 
Potatoes, 1.3 0.0 14.8 11.5 31,000 3.08 0.93 3.54 
Corn and cob meal, 6.5 2.9 17.0 10.2 129, 000 15.76 5.18 18.35 
a The Cream brand of gluten meal is..icher than indicated by this average of many an- 


alyses of various makes. 















































dealers. But tbe parties who are putting this 
poor stuff on the market will not willingly 


admit it by reducing the price and it will be 
cheaper and better in the long run to buy only 


cottonseed meal of the best grade. 


Oxford Sheep Popular. 


Originating about 1830 in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land, by a mixture of Cotswold, Hampshire 
and,to a certain extent, Southdown blood,this 
breed first came to public notice between 1850 
and 1860. It is now known ail over England 
and after its introduction into the United 
States by Richard §. Fay of Lynn, Mass, and 
William C. Rives of Virginia, it has become 
a favorite. The early importers found that Ox- 
ford sheep thrived much better on rough pas- 
turage than other breeds. The mutton was of 
high quality even when the feed was not of 
the best. Of recent years this breed has given 
excellent satisfaction on the great farms of the 
middle west. The sheep belong to the middle 
wool breeds. The face and legs are dark 
brown With a grayish tinge. The head is me- 


dium in size with a short tuft of wool on the 
forehead. The fleece is not so long as that 
of the Cotswold but is closer and firmer and 


stands out well from the body. The legs are 
short and the barrel well rounded. The size of 
the rams ranges from 200 to 350 Ibs, with the 
ewes somewhat smaller. Theram shown in 
the engraving was two years old in May and 
at that time weighed 300 lbs. He is owhed by 
F. B. Whitaker of Van Buren Co, Iowa. He is 
exceeding docile and the little seven-years-old 
son of Mr Whitaker, also seenin the picture, 
handles him with ease. 

Oxfords from Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio have taken many 
prizes and this goes to show that this class of 
sheep is well adapted to a comparatively ievel 
country with rich soil. They seem todo well 
even if pasture lands and fields are quite 
swampy. This is probably due to the fact 
that the original home of the breed was at the 
base of the Cotswold hills, a wet, springy soil. 
These with the Shropshires come nearer gen- 


eral purpose sheep than any other breeds 
known. To this their popularity is largely 
due. The fleece is heavy and sells well, while 


the carcass furnishes a large amount of high 

grade mutton always in demand. 

Rats Exceedingly Troublesome. 
PROF E. DAVENPORT, ILLINOIS. 





For some unknown reason, rats are espe- 
cially numerous this season and are causing 
considerable annoyance to owners of cribbed 
corn. To get rid of them isa problem. What 
will sometimes succeed well under oue set of 
circumstances may utterly faii under others. 
l have succeeded many times in feeding them 
flour and stucco in about equai parts. The 
hardening of the stucco kills the rat. Some 
times they will eat poisou, even strychnine, 
when mixed with flour. 

Just now rats are suffering somewhat for 
water, and I think the most promising meth- 
od would be to put before them poisoned 
drinks. Earlier in the season they took to 
the fields of standing corn and ate the fresh 
grain, evidently from thirst. Their great sup- 
ply of dry food around cribs tends to prevent 
their eating poisoned flour or flour and stuc- 
co, but while they are suffering for drink I 
think the most feasible of the various methods 
which could be tried is liquid poisoning. 
They have burrowed into the ground under 
the cribs until it is a complete network of 
Suiphide of carbon might be distrib- 
uted if it could be put into the holes and the 
holes securely stopped up. I have not tried 
this under corn cribs and am somewhat skep- 
tical of its being very effective. Small 
charges of dynamite can be exploded in the 
holes made under these cribs, without endan- 
gering the crib or its foundations, to the de- 
8truction of a few rats and the -intense fright 
of the remainder. Rats will not stay long 
about a place where they are very much an- 
noyed by such proceedings as make noise and 
give rise to bad odors. 





holes. 


New Dairy Products have formed an inter- 
esting part of the feod exhibition at Boston 
this month. It is the first time these products 
have been shown in this country. First is 





BARN AND FEED LOT 








shown a process for mixing with skimmed 
milk a swall amount of wheat flour or other 
farinaceous material. The flour is not dis- 
solved, but can be maintained for a 
short time in a state of exceedingly fine 
division, approaching that of fat globules. 
Rennet is then added and cheese made which 
is claimed to be of asoft and loose texture 
and of pleasant taste. The material can be 
made in powder form suitable for baking, 
and baked products are shown made there- 
from. In this process, skim milk and butter- 
milk may be mixed together. The whey re- 
maining is so treated as to become perfectly 
clear, a small amount of sugar is added and 
also gas, to make a sparkling beverage. It is 
claimed to be a wholesome drink. These proc- 
esses have been devised by A. Bernstein. 





Texas Cattle for Cuba—The steamer Menem- 
Sha has sailed from Galvestou for Havana 
with 725 head of cattle. The line is understood 
to have a contract to carry a large number of 
cattle to Cuba. 





Two Unsolicited Opinions.—I regurd American 
Agriculturist as the Dun or Bradstreet of the 
farmer.—{John F.Foster, Rensselaer Co, N Y. 

I am a subscriber to seveial papers but if I 
could have but one, that one would be Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, as it is devoted entirely to 
my interests. It is the best agricultural paper 
published.—[A.W.Hicks, Rensselaer Co,N Y. 

A Far Away Competitor—During the past 
15 years, New Zealand has exported,chiefly to 
England, 1150 million lbs frozen meat, which, 
at a low average price of 6c per lb, represents 
some $70,000,000. 





Locomotives for Japan—Twenty are now 
under construction in this country and there 
are inquiries for 20 additional to ship to 
Japan. 

Russia’s Railway System extends over 27,000 
miles, this including Siberia; additional lines 
are under construction by the government and 
ptivate companies. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice. having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionaty the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catar~h, 
Asthma. and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 


in Buffalo writes: ‘‘Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 
something for the work, and I 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. I proposed that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. My 
plan was received enthusiastically. 
In addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
Journal and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work.” 
What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


~ 








PRIME COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Prime Cotton Seed Meal is acknowledged by ex- 
perts to be the best feed for Milch Cows, fattening 
cattle and sheep, and stock in general; and is also by 
far the leading fertilizer for the growing of tobacco, 
onions and grain, and has been very successfully ap- 
plied on lawns as a fertilizer; from which the most 

eautiful grass has been grown. See that your feed 
dealer gives you The American Cotton Oil Co.’s 
cotton seed meal aud beware of adulterated stuff now 
on the market. 

Every bag of Cotton Seed Meal manufactured by us for 
trade ii the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the New England States 
will contain a red tag showing guaranteed analysis to 
not less than: 


Ammonia . . . 81-2 b 
Nitrogen. . . - . 

Protein . ° ° - 43 ya 
Ol“ -. ° - e 9 ” 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 
46 Cedar St., - New York City. 





for everybody. Wholesale and retail. R. 
Peach Trees S’sOuNSON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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airy Feed 


INSURES... 


More ANd 
* Better 


Superior Butter 


“Your Money’s Worth or 
Your Money Back” 


The H-O Co 





=O Co.’s 
(Nothing but Grain) 


Milk 








73 PARK PLACE 
«+» NEW YORK CITY 
























































































































































































MERICAN 
F{GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Peunsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. "98. to February 1, 1898, 
and soon. Some time is required afterimoney is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by lerter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
auother year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al) foreign countries 
#2 or 834d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than 81.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columuis none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 23, 1897. 

















A beautiful group of 28 pictures received in 
our baby contest will grace our pages next 
week, being crowded out of this issue. 

- a - 

The farmer who is so fortunate as to have 

a surplus of potatoes this fall is securing a 


profit which this great staple has not 
shown in years. American Agriculturist’s 
exhaustive report this week fully portrays 


the situation. 
me 


Have you sown any fall wheat or are you 
going to? If so, you should send to this office 
for American Agriculturist’s blank forms for 
keeping an account with the crop. We will 
furnish the same free to all wheat growers 
who apply at once. 

ae 

Excitement over the promise of the beet sug- 
ar industry is stimulated by the opening of 
the factory at Rome, N Y. Some misleading 
statements are afloat. The truth is good 
enough, but cannot be wholly determined un- 
til the campaign is closed. 

_ TT 

A most important work of the United States 
treasury department is that done by the bu- 
reau of statistics in reporting imports, ex- 
ports, etc. Though the demands upon this 
bureau have doubled and trebled of late years, 
it has no more help orfunds than formerly. A 
moderate increase in its appropriation would 
he the best investment possible. In our judg- 
ment, the public gets more real good ont of 
every dollar spent on this burean than out of 
any dollar spent in other ways. Mr Ford 
could do very much more if provided with 
funcs tor additional help. This would be wise 


economy. 
ee 


The forestry sentiment of the west has heen 
much misrepresented. Except among lumber 
thieves, and among bona fide settlers who 
fear that injustice wouki be done them in the 
proposed forestry reservations, the west 
strovgly favors the forestry policy inangurat- 
ed by resident Harrison and renewed by 





EDITORIAL 


Indeed, the recent irri- 
gation congress unanimously . requests. the 
president to withdraw from entry or sale 
(under the act of March 3, 1891), all public 
lands which are of more value for timber 
than for agriculture or minerals. That is the 
right idea. The waste of forest wealth at the 
west must no longer be permitted. Forestry 
is part of the irrigation idea upon which west- 
ern development depends. 


ee 


President Cleveland. 


The government grain crop reports have so 
long been discredited that the department 
finally acknowledges there must be a general 
revision of the figures relating to wheat pro- 
duction. The latest monthly bulletin follow- 
ing American Agriculturist’s exhaustive report 
published a week ago,announces that final fig- 
ures on wheat yield are being held back 
pending the result of a special investigation 
into acreage, etc. In other words, private re- 
ports, such as our own far reaching monthly 
bulletins, have become the recognized autbor- 
ity, and in order to secure any standing in 
trade circles, the government must correct its 
persistent and notorious underestimation of 
crops, now a record of years’ standing. 
Meanwhile our own reports will continue to 
hold their high position as entirely trust- 
worthy, proved time and again. 

sessinaceeneiiidiblainsaes 

A new form of bids for supplying the gov- 
ernment seed shop is announced by Secretary 
Wilson, to comply with the comptroller’s de- 
cision that the act of congress April 23, 1897, 
makes it necessary to spend $110,000 for seed. 
The new form enumerates the varieties 
wanted of each kind of seed. With but few ex- 
ceptions, only the commonest varieties are 
called for, such as everyone can get for a few 
cents. The amended circular shows how ut- 
terly this thing has departed froin its original 
idea of introducing ‘‘new, rare and promising 
varieties.’’ The fraud is even worse than it 
appears. Here is one item of about $150,000 
that can be saved if congressmen will make 
the faintest effort at economy. Nota single 
agricultural organization in the country fa- 
vors the government seedshop, but whenever 
they speak of it, contempt and disgust char- 
acterize their remarks. 


nciecaiaiaeiealitlliiintiente 

We begin this week an important series of 
practical papers on the problems vital to the 
new beet sugar industry. Well informed per- 
sons attribute to the American Agriculturist’s 
work in its behalf, the present comparative- 
ly brilliant opening for this great industry in 
the United States. Having worked for years 
to reach this point, we shall now do every- 
thing in our power to promote the domestic 
sugar industry ou a substantial basis. Our 
present article on storing beets is singularly 
useful and reliable, embodying as it does the 
fruits of American experience to date. Next 
week we hope to publish an equaliy practical 
discussion upon storing and feeding beet pulp. 
Then we shall take up the important points to 
be observed in securing a sugar factory. Our 
subscribers’ questions bearing upon this in- 
dustry in any way will receive the best atten- 
tion, for uo other agricultural journal has fol- 
lowed this matter as closely or has the data 
bearing upon it so fully. 


a 
The appalling statement was made by 
Malthus a century ago that as population in- 
creased 1n geometrical ratio while food pro- 
duction made only arithmetical progression, 
it was but a question of time before the earth 
would be unable to maintain its starving mil- 
lions. A few years ago C. Wood Davis of 
Kansas came out with a lot of figures to show 
that the doctrine of Malthus was about to be 
fulfilled. He pointed out that by this time 
the United States would be an importer rath- 
er than an exporter of cereals, and predicted a 
golden era for farmers. Since then agricul- 
ture has gone through years of bitter depres- 
sion, the export of American cereals the past 
season was the largest on record, and in spite 
of unusual shortages abroad this season the 
crops in the United States and Canada are so 
generous and in the Argentine so promising 
as to make it a question to what extent the 
recent improvement in prices can be main- 
tained. Inthe face of this utter nonfulfill- 
ment of his prophecies, Mr Davis now repeats 
them in the North American Review. He 





shows that population of the bread eating na. 
tions is uow 27 % greater than in 1871, while 
the area of wheat, rye and buckwheat hag 
increased less than 8%, while he says the 


yield per acre has not meanwhile been ep. 


larged. Such theories are very pretty food for 
mental speculation, but every practical 1 in 
knows that the area of these grains could be 
enormously enlarged and the yield per acre 


increased by intensive culture, provided prices 
advanced to a point that would iw 
it profitable to do so. The increase in the 
world’s potato crop, which in an average 
year exceeds the production of all the bread 


grains cited put together, to say nothing of 
corn and oats and the immense increase ip 
commercial fruit and vegetable culture, dis. 
proves the otherwise alarming conclusions of 
the Kansas statistician quite as effectual as 
his earlier predictions have sinve been ex. 
ploded. 
ccoriiceniageslliinastesensgioins 

The general breaking up of the widespread 
drouth in the west comes not a day too u. 
As it is, winter wheat is far from promising 
and only with highly favorable weathe1 n- 


ditions the ensuing five months can the plant 
emerge next spring strong and vigorous. But 
should the acreage prove short, or the c 
tion feeble,spring wheat seeding will natural- 
ly be greatly stimulated in the northwestern 
states, making up possible deficiencies else- 
where. With a wheat territory extending 
nearly twenty degrees from south to north 
there are always great possibilities in its cul 
ture. The advent of long needed rainta!) wil 
help fall pasturage to some extent, yet corn 
and rough forage must be fed freely at a time 
when ordinarily these may be retained for 
winter use. Added cost of making milk may 
result in a positive advance in the markets for 
dairy products, a situation extremely interest- 
ing herein the middle states. The dry weather 
has caused extra inroads for feeding into 
the stocks of old corn, and as the new crop is 
husking out fully as light as expected (if not 
more so), corn supplies are lessened to this 
extent. 


ndi- 


cc 


The widespread blight and rot of the potato 
crop throughout the east this fall directs re- 
newed attention to the well known method of 
insuring against this trouble. It consists of 
frequent sprayings of the plants while green 
and healthy with bordeaux mixture. Many 
farmers add paris green to it, thus applying 
an insecticide and fungicide atthe same oper- 
ation. This must be put on early and repeat- 
ed, but must farmers make tiie mistake of not 
applying the bordeaux mixture until blight 
appears, when it is too late. This method has 
been explained in our columns at the proper 
time every’ season for some years. Even 
where it is carried out, however, it does not 
always give satisfactory results, though at the 
Cornell experiment station this year the crop 
so treated is yielding 300 bu per acre on land 
that has not been fertilized for four years but 
has been well worked, properly planted,thor- 
oughly cultivated and the crop well sprayed. 
These items have cost this year about $20 per 
acre, leaving a very handsome profit on the 
crop, even after allowing liberally for plant 
food removed from the soil and for interest and 
taxes. It is strange that after all that has been 
said about spraying, it still should be so lit- 
tle practiced, not only as an insurance against 
potato blight and rot, but also to prevent in- 
sect and fungus pests on large and small 
fruits. Yet this is notso surprising when one 
realizes how many farmers neglect to kill 
those still more common and more easily 
eradicated pests—the weeds. 





Few of the farms in my vicinity are mott- 
gaged. But there are very few farmers with- 
out debts of from $50 to $100. Some years ago, 
every farmer prospered, but somebow of late 
years they have not been able to get alead 
of their expenses. It 13 my belief thatit is not 
the mortgage that kills the farmer. The real 
trouble is the little shortcomings and in- 
stances of mismanagement that might be 
avoided. These shortcomings amount to much 
more than all the mortgages put together, for 
where they do not exist,the farmer not only 
owns his place but is out of debt otherwise.— 
[Louis Feltz, Cassella, Mercer Co, O. 
























The New Agriculture in New York. 





INTEREST IN THE BRILLIANT OPENING 
OF THE FIRST SUGAR FACTORY. 

Our frontispiece gives a fine idea of the first 
beet sugar factory in the Empire state, which 
has begun its campaign so auspiciously. 
The season has been favorable to the crop,and 
remarkably good for harvesting beets in the 
best possible condition. Their sugar content 
js running high—from 10 to 20%, and it looks 
now as if the entire crop would average 14 % 
of sugar in the beet, or quite as high as the 
returns from California, which has heretofore 
been considered the ideal locality for the beet 
sugar industry. The beets are coming from 
within a radius of 50 miles from the factory, 


LIVELY 


at a uniform freight rate of 50c per ton. Cars 
discharge into the factory direct, also boats 
from’the Erie and Black river canals, the 


factory being on the bank of the former. 

Contracts for beets were made with 860 farm- 
ers in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Mon- 
roe, Madison and Onondaga, and 1,150 acres 
were contracted, and from this 20,000 tons of 
beets are expected. The yield per acre is run- 
ning from 7 to over 20 tons, while even iarger 
crops are reported, and several growers claim 
23 tons per acre. This year the farmers take 
their pay in preferred stock of the company, 
receiving $4 a ton for their product, and $1 in 
cash, as is required by the state sugar bounty 
law. Contracts are now being made for next 
year’s acreage, when farmers will be paid in 
cash for their product, and 6000 acres cf beets 
are wanted. The Rome factory after this year 
expects to use 500 tons of beets aday. It is 
expected that three tons of beets will yield 700 
lbs of sngar, 3,500 lbs of water and one ton of 
solid pulp, the latter being worth to feed $24 
ton wet, as compared with hay and grain. It 
will be put up in kiln dried cakes which will 
last the year round, and is being sold for $2a 
ton. 

J.M. Hines of Washington, D C, special 
agent of the department of agriculture, is at 
the factory collecting data. He said that re- 
cent examinations of the sugar beets from 
this section by H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the department, show a very high percentage 
of sugar, comparing favorably with develop- 
ments from the best known sections. The 
green beets analyzed at Washington from this 
section show 10 to 15 % of sugar, and ‘the ripe 
beets run as high as 20 %. Thus far the Ger- 
man beet or Kleinwanzelbener, and the Im- 
nerial (white) have proven to be the best sug- 
ar producer. Mr Hines believes the industry 
will be a success here as soon as the farmers 
are educated into the raising of the beets 
properly. A letter from Dr Wiley says: 


‘“‘In general, the beets from the state of 
New York are showing up remarkably well, 


and I do not think there is any locality in 
the United States where the prospeodts ure bet- 
ter than in that state.’’ Some beets on mucky 
soil are inferior. 

The following tests have been 
beets raised in Oneida county: 


made from 


Name Place Per cent sugar 
J.B. Foote, Kirkland 17 
George Bourne, ” 15 
H. L. Gleason, * 15 
H. Earle, “ 20 
Fred Freiburg, = 18 
Michael Lomber, wie 14 
G. W. Bolling, Deerfield 17 
R, A. Jones, Whitesboro 15 
Fred J. Bouck, Clark Mills 17 
Benjamin Hodges, 17 
Arthur P. Douglass, ” 16 
James D. Brownell, - 14 
James Burns, Clinton 16 
R. Yale, és 14 
Hugh Hughes, New Hartford 14 
L. 1. Sherrill, 5 13 
John Phillips, Rome 13.3 
Carl Rathburn, - 16.7 
W. White, ” 13.4 
Frank Howe, Clinton 16.1 
Thomas Onyon, = 16.1 
Frank Kitchen, “6 15.3 
Frank Ethridge, Franklin Iron Works 16 
J.C. Waterman, Oriskany Falls 19.5 
Fred Seifert, Verona Mills 17.5 
A.S. Walter, Vernon Center 18.6 


George Souter, Chittenango, Madison Co 12 


H. Lewis, Frankfort, Herkimer Co 15.9 
A. F. Hale, Syracuse, Onondaga Co 18.7 
H. Jones, Cortland, Cortland Co 18.5 


J. F. Clark, 
Georve Folts, 
E. Watkins, 


Cooperstown ,Herkimer Co 13.6 
Frankfort, Herkimer Co 17.5 
“ 15.8 
— rrr 
The art of saving is more of a science than 
the art of acquiring. 


THE 





BEET SUGAR 

















MR PFLUKE, MR VAUPRE, 


Pres and Treasurer. Ass’t Superintendent. 


Reclaiming Neglected Land. 


T. S. GOULD, CONNECTICUT. 
I have a pasture which 25 years ago was 
largely clear of weeds. It is meadow land 


and has not been plowed for at least 50 vears, 
possibly twice that long. It is now covered 
with goldenrod and a few other flowering 


weeds. Plowing and cropping as a remedy 
would be easy were it not that the iand ocea- 
sionally overtlows and gullies would be dug 
out and the field ruined. How shall I treat 
it? Another upland field has for 25 years 
grown te white birch, yellow pine, poplar, 
etc. I want to cultivate this tield. How 


shall I treat it? 

Early and late pasturing with feeding of 
bran and other grain feeds to supplement the 
pasture has often proved a success where 


INDUSTRY 
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Clover and grass 





weeds get into giass land. 


seel may be sown in early spring and har- 
rowed or bushed, so as to encourage ger- 
mination. Drainage may be needed in spots 


in the same field that would in other places 
be benefitted by irrigation. Day pasturing and 
keeping the animals in the yard or some oth- 
er suiall field would account for the apparent 
poverty of the soil and perhaps a dressing of 
bone or wood ashes should accompany the 
grass sead. Av to clearing a forest or bushy 
growth cutting off the wood growth, prefer- 
ably in August, followed by close pasturiug 
and cutting all sprouts, will be cheaper than 


to extract them, but will take longer. A 
hundred dollars an acre expended in quick 
and thorough work may give the most 
satisfaction. 


tially 

A Concern Engaged in grain and stock spec- 
ulation and soliciting the business of farmers, 
has recently failed with liabilities of nearly 
$1,000,000 and actual assets scant $44,000. 
They were on the ‘‘wroug side of the mar- 
ket,’’ and the liabilities naturally consist of 
debts to customers whose profits on paper 
will never be realized. And yet this concern 
would have indignantly repudiated any in- 
sinuation that it was a bucket shop. Veri- 
ly, the country operator who puts good money 
into speculation treads on thin ice. 





The Area Under Sugar beet cultivation in 
Russia was returned at 869,000 acres last year, 
a slight iucrease over ’95; number of sugar 
works in operation 234, an increase of 5. 
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Popular Monthly ! 








VAST IMPROVEMENTS have? been 

FEATURES of 1898 will make 
THE GREAT JACKSON SERIES, 
Begun with November number, will con- 
tinue through several months, and will 
cover the entire career of Andrew Jackson. 
Among the contributors are Governor Tay-4 
lor, of Tennessee; Colonel Andrew Jack- 
son, grandson of the General; Captain 
John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. 
Oakey Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and 
others. Profusely illustrated with old and 
rare portraits of ‘‘Old Hickory” and 
prominent people of his time. 

College Articles.—Two more papers in 
the very successful articles on ‘‘ American 
Universities and Colleges,’’ which began 
in Nov., 18%. These will treat of Harvard 
and Princeton, with portraits, groups, ete. 

Short Stories.—Many excellent stories 
have been secured for publication in the 
POPULAR MONTHLY. A glance at the Christ- 
mas number, with stories by FRANK R. 
Stockton, AMELIA E. BARR and MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER. will indicate the improve- 
ment in the line of fiction. 

A New Serial Story will follow ‘ The| 
Cat’s-paw,”’ which will end shortly. ! 





25 cts.; $3 a Year, 


Every Month: Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored 
Frontispiece, 128 Pages. 


Additional to the features mentioned there will be many striking and original 
illustrated 


Premium with each 
Subscription. 


made in this magazine, and THE NEW 
it even better than ever before. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


A series of illustrated articles on reli- 
gious denominations in America. First 
paper on ‘‘ The Baptists,’ by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, LL. D., Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission 
Society. Other papers on the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Catholics, written by some one 
prominently identified with each sect. 

Articles of Travel.—This magazine will 
continue its articles on interesting out-of- 
the-way places, liberally illustrated from 
original sketches and photographs. 

For the Boys and Girls each month 
are devoted several pages to short stories, 
practical articles and pictures for younger 
members of the family. Contributions by 
Horatio ALGER, JR., Epwarp S. ELLIs, 
SopH1e Swett, and other well-known 
juvenile writers. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Price 
$1,and FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 
MONTHLY, Price $3.00, Both one year 


for $3.25. 


articles. 








SPECIAL.—Mention this publication and a Specimen copy_of the modern 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, with Illustrated Premium List, sent 
for 10 cts.; with Beautifal Colored Art Plate (12 x 36 inches), “A Yard 


of Pansies.” or “*A Yard of Puppies,” 20 cents; 


stamps or coin. 





Send for Descriptire Circulars; Nei Illus. 
Bible; also Life of Gen. R. E. Lee. 
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Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
42-44 Bond Street, New York. 
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The New York Milk Trade. 





Irs Ins AND Outs ExPLAINED—No REMEDY 
ExcePrT ORGANIZATION— DEALERS NOW CON- 
TROL. 2 
This vast traffic is in a very unsatisfactory 

eondition. The producers are again trying 

to organize to remedy existing abuses, and 
especially to bave a voice in waking the 
price at which milk shall be sold. At present, 

the milk exchange, which is composed of a 

few of the larger dealers, ‘‘fixes the price of 

milk shipped to the New York market’’ 
monthly or oftener. This exchange price 
includes the freight. On milk from west of 
the Hudson river six cents per can is deduct- 
ea from this price, as an ‘‘allowance’’ for 
ferriage or transfer. The cans hold 40 qts, 
and are generally furnished by the shipper; 
there is much complaint of lost cans. Instead 

of the uniform freight rate of 32c per can of 40 

qts that had prevailed for years (except that a 

very short haul near market was charged 25c) 

the interstate commerce commission decreed 
in March, 1897, a 23c rate for all stations in the 
zone within 40 miles of the terminal at New 


York city. Jersey City, etc; between 40 and 
60 miles, 26c; between 60 and 90 miles, 29¢e; 
beyond 9) miles, 32c. Milk is hanled 400 


miles to the New York market, and 135 miles 
to Boston. The way this figures out is shown 
in this table of 

FREIGHT ZONES AND RATES ON NEW YORK MILK. 


Zones A B ° c D 
M&E to 9 over # 


Miles from market 15 to39 40 to 59 
Freight rate per can 
of 40 qis,incents, 0.23 +26 28 29 32 
Suppose exchange 
price is $1 percan, 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Price to shipper after 
paying freight, 

If milk comes from 
west of the Hudson, 
deduct 

Net to weste’n shipper, 0.71 68 

Thus $1 per can equals 
at N Y ets per qt, 

Or net to shipper east 
of Hudson after pay- 
ing freight, cents 
per qt, 1.925 

Or net to western ship- 
per, cts per qt, 

Showi'’g cost of freight 
to the eastern ship- 


0.77 74 72 71 68 
0.06 06 06 .06 06 
66 65 62 


2.5¢ 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 


1.85 1.8 1.775 1.7 


1.775 1.7 1.65 


per, ets per qt, 0.575 0.65 0.7§ 0.725 0.65 
To western shipper, 725 O08 0.85 0875 0.95 
*Morris and Essex division, Delaware, Lacka- 


wanna and Western railroad. 

If, therefore.a producer consigns his milk to 
a dealer in New York who agrees to pay the 
exchange pr'ce for it, then when that price is 
2he,the producer will net 1.775c if he ships from 
a station west of the Hudson within the 40 
mile radius orzone A. The further he is from 
market, the more freight he has to pay,so that 
if in zoue D he would get only 1.55c per qt. 

But now comes in the question of surplus 
milk. Suppose the dealer receives more milk 
on any day than he can handle to advantage. 
Such milk is sold at auction at the railroad 
platforic at the New York depot where the 
milk is unloaded from the railroad car. If 
there is a flush of milk, the surplus is 
large and prices low. If in11k is in short sup- 
viv, the surplus is small aud prices high. if 
the contract between the producer and the 
dealer is that the producer shall stand the 
profit or loss on such proportion of his milk as 
the dealer says was surplus, the cash remitted 
by the dealer to the producer is increased or 
diminished by such profit or loss on surplus. 
The dealer practically has it all in his own 
hands, and on such contracts usually figures a 
loss or discount for surplus in remitting to 
the producer. 

To obviate this uncertainty, it kas become 
customary for such contracts to be for je per 
qt off the exchange price,the dealer to run the 
risk on surplus. This risk is nominal, for if 
surplus hecomes large, the exchange dealers 
simply meet and reduve the exchange price. 
Thus they control everything except the sup- 
ply, which is regulated in the long run by 
the value of butter and cheese as well as by 
the price of milk. 

The bulk of the milk sent to Greater New 
York is not thus shipped direct by the pro- 
ducer to the city dealer. The larger milk 
buvers in the city own creameries along the 
railroad milk routes. The farmers deliver 
their milk to these creameries, the price 
offered being } or 4c (or even more) off the ex- 
change price, less the freight. The discount 
depends upon distance from market and farm- 
ers’ meekness or inability to insist upon fair 
prices. It will be seen from the above table 
that 4c off the exchange price of 2he nets the 

roduce1 only 1.05c per qt for his milk in zone 
fh. In all cases the producer bears the labor 
or the cost of hauling the milk from the farm 
to the local shipping station or creamery. 





MILK--TOBACCO 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 





The New York City Market. 

A lively demand continues for choice grades 
of domestic leaf. While actual sales are not 
numerous, manufacturers will soon be obliged 
to stock up and then more and larger sales 
may be expected. On account of the firm con- 
dition of prices, dealers are not anxious, 
neither do they expect, large sales just at 


ae. Sales of fair sized lots of New Eng- 
and wrapper leaf have been made at 40 to 
50c. Our wetropolitan trade journals have 


but little to say at present about the nonseuse 
of talking of domestic wrappers, but it is a 
fact that domestic leaf is again being used in 
large quantities for wrapper purposes. The 
Svimatra market continues in its same bottled- 
up condition and American stocks of that leaf 
are being increased but very little, if at all, 
ffom the inscriptions now going on at Am- 
sterdam. The fact is, about 1 bale in 50 only 
of Sumatra leaf is fit for the American mar- 
ket. We anticipate at an early day the re- 
turn of manufacturers to the general use of 
domestic wrappers. They may not all be 
raised in the northeastern states, but there 
is a cheering outlook from Florida and Tex- 
as. When out of nearly 14,000 bales only 400 
are bought for America, when ten times 
that number could be used if suitable, the 
demoralized condition of the Sumatra product 
may be better understood by American cigar 
leaf geowers. As we go to press we learn of 
a 5000 cs sale, 3000cs Wis and 2000cs N Y 
Hav, to the American Tobacco Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA—But little change in the 
Lancaster Co tobacco market as it affects 
growers. A good demand exists for all de- 
sirable lots of leaf and many sucii lots are in 
dealers’ warehouses: others are being held 
at higher figures than current prices. The 
new crop is the finest raised for several years. 
It is curing down in satisfactory condition. 
Untopped tobacco appears to be the best in 
spite of the general custom of topping. Great 
interest is manifested in the spotted lots and 
their sale will be awaited with interest. The 
sale of Mexican-Havana leaf is said to be 
making considerable headway at Philadel- 
phia. 

New YorK—Numerons sales of tobacco in 
the Onondaga section are reported at 9 to 
lic P tb. Prices have advanced considerably 
in the past 6 mos and but comparatively lit- 
tle leaf is left in growers’ hands. All ’97 
crops were harvested before frosts. The cure 
is very satisfactory. The crop as a whole is 
not large in growth and will cure out light 
in weight, but the quality of the leaf will 
bring for it paying prices. 

KENtTucKy—Prices on Burley and heavy 
leaf have made a decided advance both in 
the country and at market centers. In the 
Henderson district, buyers have been pick- 
ing up crops at 10 to 12c for leaf, lugs and 
trash, or the running crop. Such prices have 
never been equaled since the civil war ex- 
cept in ’74 and ’78. Regie buyers are taking 
everything, while the stemmmers seem to be 
dazed at tae upward trend.—The market at 
Louisville has continued very active and 
prices welFPsustained. At the Farmers and 
Shippers’ warehouse, the average of prices at 
the close of each week since July 1 shows an 
advance of from 25 to 40 per cent, compared 
to the sales of corresponding weeks of last 
year. Each week of iate several hogsheads 
of fine Burley have been sold out at $20 to 
32 P cwt. 

Outo— Prices of Zimmer leaf have advanced 
to 10c, where it is tirm for choice goods, but 
growers are holding for further advances. 
Some crops have changed hands at iland lle, 
but buyers do not offer that price for the crop 
generally. When growers are offered 10 and lic 
they get a price that leaves a fair profit; hoid- 
ing for further advances is risky. Some ’96 
Zimmer has been placed on the market at 6 
to 8c. The ’97 Gebbart is up to7 and 8c.—Sales 
of Burley and heavy leaf at Cincinnati have 
brought good prices and over 2000 bhds have 
been offered each week during October to date. 
Comparatively little leaf now sells for less 
than $4 P ewt, while no small proportion 
oes at 10 to 15. Several sales were made at 
20 to 21. ‘ 








A Tired Mother 


Was Too Weak to Do Her Housework, 
but Now She is Well, and Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla Keeps the Whole Family 
Healthy. 

‘‘My mother was always tired, and was so 
weak she could not do any housework. She 
took many different medicines, but nothing 
would help her. One day we saw an adver- 
tisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and she d 
termined to try it. After taking two bottles, 
she was able to do her work. Since then we 
have Hood’s Sarsaparilla on hand, and it 
keeps us healthy.” Miss LILLIE NELson, 183 
Jubilee street, New Britain, Ct. Remember, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 


, ° cure liver ills; easy to take 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 8ecents. - 











It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Drugegists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 


It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs. It is 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
less thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind is like it. 


. If youcan’t getit send to us. Ask First 
Single *k, 25 cts. Five $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. Six 
$358 . Exp, paid. Sample “ Best PouLTRY PaPEeR’’ free 

1.8. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom House St,, Boston, Mass, 


BAU BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p. catalogue. Beauti- 
8 fully illustrated; full of pointers 
on poultry culture and explain- 
ing the art of hatching eggs by 
7 machinery. Mailed for 6 cents 
in stamps; worth a dollar bill. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 104 DES MOINES, IA. 

























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Stéam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Circulars FREE. 
TEL ©OU., QUINOY, ILL. 













wo Great EGG MAKERS 


ANW’S GREEN BONE CUTTER, 

cs GRANITE CRYSTAL Grit. 
For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 

F. W. MANN O@., MILFORD, MASS. 





For full in forma- 
tion about this, also 
best Horse-Power, 
Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog - power, 
Rye Thresher an 
Binder, Feed-min, 
Saw-machine (circu- 
lar and drag), Land- 
Toller, Steam-engine, 
| Ensilage and Fodder 
EST Ue —_ ‘ Cutter, Round-silo, 
Address CEO. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
a Please Eg what you wish to purchase, 


FANNING-MILL. 




























AT LAST! A BONE vad f 


Vy 


man, but a child can run it. Will no’ y 
break, self-cleaner, made of best mater- 

ial. Get circulars & testimonials “‘by the a\\ 
yard.” P, A. WEBSTER, Cazenovia,N.Y. aus 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bone, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send fer Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 








lade at 


Large Wheat Yields in Oklahoma. 


Exceptional whose *: wheat we1e secured 
frou the upland prairie soil of the Oklahoma 
riment station, at Stillwater in the 1897 


exp 
vont No manure was applied and the treat- 
ment of the soil was not out of the ordinary, 
gave in deep plowing. In variety test 83 
plat usually of one-fortieth of an acre, gave 
an average yield of 39.6 bu per acre. The 
largest yield was at rate of 57, the smallest 
19.5 bu per acre. Eight plats gave yields 


over 00 bu, and 38 between 40 and 50 bu_ per 
acre. On account of rain some of the plats 
were not harvested until overly ripe. 

In the time sowing tests the laggest yield 
was from first sowing—Sept 15; nearly as 
large from sowing Sept 25; good yields came 
from sowing Oct 5, with marked decrease 
from later sowings. The first sown was cut 
seven days eatlierthan any of the others. 
The straw from the plats sown earliest and 
latest stood up better than that of the plats 
sown in October. 

Subsoiling made small difference in ‘the 
yield of grain. In general the straw was 
taller on the subsoiled plats. The subsoiled 
jands held much more of the rains falling dur- 
ing she entting season. Rolling the soil before 
dulling the wheat gave a marked increase 
in yield from the early, a slight increase from 
the middie and a decrease from the late sown 
late. In comparing results from sowing 
with different quantities of seed, the largest 
yield from one plat was from sowing at rate 
of five pecks, but generally the best yields 


came from sowing six pecks per acre. The 
variety plats were sown at rate of four pecks 
per acre, The wheat was all sown with a 
press drill with drill rows six inches apart. 


The seed was froin the poor crop of 1896 
grown on the farm. The plats were long and 
narrow to better secure uniformity of soil. 
Tne yields were probably somewhat increased 
frou the fact that two feet spaces were left 
between the different plats, giving more 
space for the roots of the outside “drill rows. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Center Co oO —AIl farm work is unusually 
advanced for this time of year. The weather 
has been propitious for harvesting and gath- 
ering all crops. Most of the grain is threshed 
and sold. During the past week farmers of 
Nittany valley have been shipping apples, po- 


z 
tatoes and wheat to eastern markets. The 
prices received are 60c per bu for hand-pick- 
ed aud 18e for cider apples. Potatoes are 
bringing 40c and wheat 80 and 85c. It is 
estimated that from this one valley alone will 
be shipped more than 60 carloads of produce* 
il e next few weeks. Farmers living near 
the mountains are suffering great damage to 
their corn from the depredations of raccoons. 
Scores have already been killed. Two more 


barns were burned during the past week. This 
breaks the revord for one year in this county, 
some eight or ten having been destroyed since 
harvest. In every case the year’s entire 
crops, farm machinery and some stock were 
burned. The aggregate losses will be close 
to 350,000 with not 33 % insurance. McCal- 
mont & Co of this place have opened a market 
for farmers’ produce. Of late they have been 
buying and shipping apples and potatoes, the 
formerin barrels. William Shortlidge, the 
manager, says that the fruit is of a fair quali- 
ty, but not nearly so good as it would have 
been had the farmers sprayed their trees. Oc- 
casionally fruit is brought in by a farmer 
who did spray, and the difference is so great 
that the most inexperienced can tell it. 

Springboro, Crawford Co, Oct 19—Farmers 
in southwestern part of the county are short 
of potatoes even for their own need. Produce 
is high, but the average farmer has none to 
Spare. A heavy acreage of wheat has been 
sown. Buckwheat is an average crop. Frost 
on Sept 20 killed thousands of acres of 
o rn fodder and some corn in the valleys and 
OW ll: ids. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Oct _18—Farm- 
eis have fall work well along. Buckwheat is 
nearly all threshed and potatoes are dug. 


Ifisking corn has begun. Potatoes are 
selling for 65e. Buyers are picking up winter 
apples, but find them searce. William B. Hard- 
Ing, a prominent farmer and speculator, was 


buried the 10th. A larger acreage than usual 
has been sown to winter grain. S. Sampson 
yrew 4 lbs of fine potatoes from a 14 oz tuber 
ofthe Sir Walter Kaleigh strain. Squirrel 
hunting is in order now. The game laws 
have not been enforced. 


A New Disease has broken out among the 


swine in the eastern part of the state. The 
animal is affected in the throat and soon dies. 
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Nearly all farmers have sustained losses,some central part of the state and the lecturers will 
to the amount of $400. Itis believed to have include among others Col John A. Woodward, 
been introduced from some imported western Dr W.H. Frear, Hon John Gould of Ohio, 
pigs. and Profs Harry Hayward and M. E. McDon- 
; , , nell os the state college. The western coun- 

To Aid the Farmers’ Institutes the trustees jg, comprise the third section and the speak- 
of the state college have decided to postpone ers will be Hon Gabriel Heister, J. A. Fries, 
the short winter course in agriculture to §. B. Heiges and C. L. Peck. The fourth 
March 2 that the instructors may take part to section is the northern counties and the lec- 
a greater extent in the institute work. The turers will be N. B. Critchfield, Enos H. 
short course will end May 25 and is intended Hess, Hon G. T. Powell, Calvin T. Cooper, 














































































to be an intensely practical course in agricul- Hon W. L. Nesbitt. Joel A. Herr and Prot 
ture, agricultural chemistry, horticulture, ani- W. A. Bueckhovt. The first afternoon session 
mal industry and allied subjects. The work will be given to the discussion of fruit grow- 
includes lectures and class-room work, prac- ing; the next day’s sessions to dairy and gen- 


tical exercises in handling and judging dif- eral farm topics, and the evening meetings to 
ferent classes of stock with the score card, education and the home. 
dairy butter and cheese making, milk testing 


and handling, care of farm implements and NEW YORK. 

machinery and other practical subjects. The ——- 

course is free to all students of tlie state and Jewett Center, Greene Co, Oct 19--The potato 
requires no examination for admission. crop 1s very light as about half rotted. Farm- 


Institute Speakers—Prof John Hamilton, °% ®7¢ busy busking corn whicb is about an 

; 2 average crop. Apples are only about a fourth 
deputy secretary of agriculture of Pennsyl- ofa crop. Threshing is about tinished. Oats 
yania and head of the farmers’ institutes de- yielded well. Buckwheat is about an average 
partment, anuownces that the work for the crop and rye is good. Cows are high, bring- 
coming season has been arranged under four jng from $25 to 4 per head. Sheep bring 
heads or sections, in order that four meetings form 3.50 to 5 per head. E. O. Hara’s cider 
can be in progress at the same time in differ- mill has tsarted. He 1s paying 10c per bushel 
ent parts of the state, between Nov 28 for apples. Road Commissioner Peck has had 
and March 9. The first section embraces the the steam stone crusher at work for the last 


southeastern part of the state and the speak- three weeks. 

ers selected for the meetings are as follows: ; : 
Hon Alva Mzgee, Prof George (. Butz, Dr C. New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 18—Unadilla 
E. Goldsborough, Hon Gerard C. Brown, A. Valley fair at New Berlin was very success- 
Judson Smith, E. 8S. Hoover, Dr George G. ful. It was well attended and the society 


Groff, Hon 8S. R. Downing, Col George Nox feels enconraged with the results. Milk ad- 
McCain, Dr H. P. Armsby, S. F. Barber, vanced Oct 1 to 74c per can of 40 gts. Potatoes 
S. B. Heiges,Hon T. J. Philips, J. Q.Atkinson, are being delivered at the depot at 60c per bu. 
L. W. Lighty, Dr S. P. Heilmanand Hon Ja- Good grafted fruit brings 50c per bu. Farm- 
son Sexton. The second section takes in the ers aré husking corn, which is a good crop. 


PROSPERITYa» SEPARATORS 


Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little money in sight and 
things looked brighter. They look brighter for the farmer now than 
for ten years past. Don’t put off so wise and safe a purchase a day 
longer—you can make it now and there could be no better time. Put 
it in to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other 
investment you ever made. Now that the time has come don’t make 
the mis a ike of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or 
third-class machine, which is “ cheap * on paper and in first cost only. 
Get the best and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and 
serve you longest. If you are in doubt in any way, try and see for 
yourself. Se nd for new “ Baby” or Dairy Catalogue No. 257 ani any 
desired particulars. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 
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THE GRANITE STATE 


Feed COOKER 














The lightest, most convenient 
aud most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers aud Dairymen. 

The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
plates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 
There is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 





cattle, dogs and poultry; and with an extra 50 gal. size, $6 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling : : ‘ ‘ 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- Guaranteed just as represented in the 


poses for which a large cooking ute nsil is desired. 
Made in7 sizes: 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 
100 gallon, $24. Send for cir« ulars containing 
full description and testimonials 


illustration or money will be refunded. 
Hundreds sold. No complaints. 








ee ee 


Sold on installments if desired. _ GENTLEMEN :—I owe used re Cust my 9 ya 

Coo revery Gay since recerved it, cooking tood for 

We publish a book, ‘‘Cooking Food for Stock,” from three to four hundred fowls, and it has always 
which we will send free if you me ntion this worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 
publication when you write. fect draft. The whole thing shows good judgment and 






mechanical skill in plan and manufacture, 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR co. Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL. 
622 Temple Court, New York Newport P. O., R. I., June r8th, 1897. 
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Bennettsville, Chenango Co, Oct 19—Crops 
are nearly all gathered. Taking 1t all togeth- 
er it has been a pretty good year for farmers. 
Hay was a better crop than for several years. 
Considerable rot among potatoes is reported 
by some, while others “ eport the crop good 
with little rot. Some have sold at 50c and oth- 
ers are selling this week for 60c. A large 
acreage of buckwheat has been harvested in 
good condition. Butter is 18c, eggs 18c. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Oct 18—The Butternut 
Valley fair held at Morris, Sept 28-30, was the 


most successful in its history. The receipts 
were $3100, which is 300 more than ever be- 
fore. More than 6000 entries were made. 


Among the cattle exhibits were the French 
Canadians, owned by Charles Colburn of 
Portlandville, this county. This is the only 
herd of the kind in the United States. Mr 
Colburn received at this fair premiums to the 
amount of $45.50. His herd has attended 


fairs in many states and always received pre-’ 


miums. McLaury Bros of Milford were here 
with their herd of Brown Swiss, which at- 
tracted much attention. The fair was favored 
during the three days with perfect weather. 
Most farmers have their threshing done and 
are nuw husking corn. Oats turned out well. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Oct 19—Farm- 
ers are feeling blue over the potato crop. 
Wheat was badly injured by rain and high 
water in July. Good prices for eggs and but- 
ter are being realized. Choice pork is sell- 
ing at 86 per 100. Apples are nearly affailure. 

Ridgebury, Orange Co, Oct 18—Farmers are 
busy picking winter apples. The crop is 
much less than last year. The principal rev- 
enue in this section is derived from milk sold 
to either the Anglo Swiss condensery at Mid- 
dletown or Bordens company at Johnsons. 
Their prices for the next six months are: Oct- 
$1.20, Nov 1.30, Dee 1.35, Jan 1.35, Feb 
1.30, Murch 1.20. These prices are the lowest 
that have ever been paid since the factories 
were built. R. B. Wickham sold a carload of 
cows on the 8th at an average of $42.25. At 
the recent sale of the property of the late W. 
E. Arnont 38 bead of cattle averaged 42.40 and 
12 head ot young stock 20. 

Sharon Springs, Schoharie Co, Oct 18—Very 
fine weather has prevailed but it has been 
iwost too dry for fall plowing of which but lit- 
tle has been done. Oats, rye and buckwheat 
were big crops, but the corn crop is not as 
good as last year, although better than was 
expected early in the season. The prices of 
grain are very low; oats 20c per bu, buck- 
wheat 45c, corn and rye 45c. The apple crop 
is almost a total failire here. Butter is sell- 
ing now for 1l7e per lb. Cattle are very high, 
all kinds of cows bring from $30 to 35 per 
head and yearlings 14to 16. Horses are bring- 
ing better prices than for a number of years. 
The hay crop was better than for three years. 
The best quality sells for 9 perton. Potatoes 
are a poor crop and rotting badly, some varie- 
ties more than others. The Rural New York- 
er seems to yield and keep the best. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Oct 19—Beautiful 
weather has given farmers an opportunity to 
tinish rye sowing which on account of the 
rain could not be done sooner. Other farm 
work is being done as rapidly as possible. Po- 
tatoes are a poor crop,yet the price has fallen 
from $3 to 2 and 2.25 in Albany owing to the 
arrival of carloads from Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The bulk of the apples have been 
picked in this vicinity. Orchards bear pecu- 
liarly in and yround this place. {n some lo- 

calities the ero p was fair.” and within a mile 
on the same quality of soi] the same varieties 
of trees were barren. Mr Moak, a local buyer, 
has bought the bulk of those sold, paying $2 
per bbl in the orchard, furnishing barrel and 
parreling himself. 


Bainbridge grange will celebrate in honor 
of Ceres and Pomona by a feast and literary 
program on Oct 350; a good time is anticipa- 
ted 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Agawam, Oct ro nipciotinds E. Richardson of 
West Brookfield is the new superintendent of 
schools in Agawan, Seathwie k and Granville. 
a Richardson is a recent graduate of the 

Cook Co (I1l)normal school and had previous- 
ly had 8 years’ experience as teacher and su- 
petvisor in all grades from “aaggernd to high 
school. It is thought that he comes well 
equipped for the work which he has under- 
taken. 

Acushnet, Oct 15—For the last few weeks 
we have had fine, dry weather and have also 
had killing frosts. Unless rain falls soon 
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the turnips that did not get a good start in the 
early part of the season will be very small; 
those that are now fit to sell bring from 50 
to 60c per bu. Potatoes are scarce and worth 
$1.25 per bu. Chickens 10c per lb 1 w, eggs 
28c. The apple crop is a failure in this section. 
Corn is being harvested and will yield a me- 
dium crop. 

Blandford, Oct 15—Lewis Nye and son at- 
tended the Danbury fair last week and pur- 
cuased a pair of steers in Hristol, Ct. E. W. 
Boise purchased a pair of.Hereford cattle in 
Sandistield last week. Apples are selling for 
75c per bbl on the trees. Young pigs are plen- 
ty and do not sell readily though pork is 
higher. 

Danvers, Oct 14—A. W. Howe, one of the 
best farmers in this section and one of the best 
known onion taisers, has a fine crop just har- 
vested. Ile is always on the lookout for the 
best markets. He finds no paper that he 
places more dependence on for markets and 
outlook of crops than The Homestead.—— 
The Wilkens farm at Lynnfield Center, estab- 
lished 1853, and now managed by H. A. Bray 
& Co, is doing quite a business in connection 
with farming in wintering horses. 

Dalton, Oct 14—W. H. Dodge of Lieut-Gov 
Crane’s Lookout farm is putting. an addition 
on the barn. The state 1s making a road of 
a mile from the Dalton line toward Pittsfield. 
Farmers are busy picking apples which are 
about one-third of a crop. Horatio Tower is 
having his farm buildings painted. Hon By- 
ron Weston has a flock of fine sheep. W. B. 
Barton has begun making cider. 


Shelburne, Oct 15—A big crop of rowen was 
eut and barns have not been so full for years. 
Corn fine and several silos have been built. 
Potatoes did not yield well and some rotted. 


Southampton, Oct 15—A large crop of row- 
en. Potatoes dug, yield small; many have 
rotted. Conventions and cattle shows have 
been numeruus. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin, Oct 14—The 12th annual fair of the 
Berlin agricultural society at Berlin park 
proved to be one of the most successful ever 
held; the exhibits in all departments were 
good in spite of an unfavorable season for 
farmers. Attendance large. A fine crop of 
rowen harvested. Corn light with but little 
more than half the usual quantity of ears. 
Onions a light crop and smallin size. Many 
rotted and yield wis small. Apples a light 
crop. The Connecticut Valley Orchard Co 
have marketed a large quantity of peaches, 
plums and grapes. Cabbage crop. seriously 
affected with club root and the crop will not 
be up tu the average. 

Bristol, Oct 14—Perfect weather greeted the 
opening day of the fair and large crowds 
made a successful fair. There was a large show 
of cattle of very high quality. Farm products 
not so large as usual, but good in quality. 
Good show of poultry. Fruit scarce but good. 
Wilson Lodge farm herd of Shetland ponies 
were a great attraction,as also Lyons’s trained 
oxen. Bicycle and horse races were enjoyed 
by all. The greased pig and pie eating con- 
tests were amusing. It was aclean, honest 
fair and highly snecessful, which proves that 
such a thing is possitle. Why not have the 
state fair here? We have every convenience 
for it, railroad station at the park and 
plenty of room. 

Granby, Oct 14—The uncommonly fine 
weather of the last few weeks gives farmers 
a fine chance to finish up all fall work and 
clean up all the corners preparatory for win- 
ter. Potatoes are dug and prove to be about 
one-half a crop. Corn is much below the ay- 
erage in yield and quality. D. A. Merriam 
has disposed of 25 tons of oat feed from his 
brother’s oatmeal mill in Peoria, Ill, at $16 
per ton in the bulk. This feed is highly rec- 
ommended forcows and young stock. The 
demand for good new milch cows was never 
better than this fall and prices have ranged 
from $40 to 60.. S. F. Holcomb bought and 
sold over 60 in one month. R. IL. Forsyth 
contemplates putting in a new cob mill for 
the winter’s work. Mr Coffey is sending off 
several carloads of cider apples, paying 20c 
per cwt. 

Sprague, Oct 15—Farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the fine weather and getting their 
harvesting along as fast as possible. Bunt few 
have finished digging potatoes; all complain 
of a short crop. Much damage has been done 
by the ground mole (whole rows of potatoes 
heing eaten) as well as the rot and worms 
have done considerable mischief. Beans are 
a short crop some will not harvest a anart 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every tarmer has, during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange. or some Want to be fille ad, we 
have decided to take advert ilsemeuts of this Class. 10 vo 
on this page and under this heading in the America; 
Acriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five cenre 
word, eacn lnservuol. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address must be Counted as part of the ady 
ment. and each mitial. ora vumver, COunLS as one 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we caunot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must ve received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will wp cnarced at the reguiar rate of sixty cente 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set tr 
pear] type. no large dispiay type beine used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Sunscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that ap advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
ing Investinen:. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
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52 Lafayette Place. New York, 
LIVE ‘STOCK. 
EGISTERED DUROC JE RSEY Swine, all ages for sale, won 
$15 in prizes for us at New Y« we State fair 1896, a Jersey 
bulls and calves. Prices low. E, L. CL ARKSON, Tivoh, N. ¥ 
ERSEYS— St.  Lawstest and. Combinat on Ye oung stock for 
@ sale. Write what you want. 8S. E, NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa 
ORNFD DORSET RAMS. thoroughbred. Farmer 7 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, La plume, Pa. 
ARGE ENGLISH ee SWINE, all ages A. D. 
4 MEI. ICK, Clinton, N. J. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
HITE WY ANDOTTE COCKERELS early rm 


raised. large, healthy, cheap. WM. GRAY: a... rd, N ¥ 
:S— Fine ne lected Seek-no-Further ? 25, als 20 pure cider 
r E. L. CL ARKSON, Tivoli, pinbataadeada ¥. 


Thirty-One a 
Replies. 


I had two small advertisements under head of Farmers’ 
Exchange in The Agriculturist, and got 31 renlies from 
them. Thought the investment a pretty good one, and 
shail try it again. 

















where nearly a bushel was planted. Tomatoes 
have done poorly; did not ripen well. Late 
sabbage is looking well, also turnips. Apples 
picked and very few and poor; but little cider 
will be made. Pork sells at 6c, potatoes $1, 
apples 50c, eggs 24c. Pastures short, cows be- 
ing fed considerable. Many attended both 
New London Co and Willimantic fairs. 
ee 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the price is much as recently, 
and the situation as so fully outlined on an- 
other page of this issue. The exchange 
price this week is quoted 2)e P qt, aithough 
farmers in many instances do not secure all 
of this. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-«qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 18 were as _ fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 








milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,503 868 545 
N Y Central. 13,004 116 279 
N Lt Ont & West, 25,918 902 
West Shore, 13,909 255 297 
N Y. eo and West, 12,109 183 64 
NY & Putnam. 2,121 — - 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central, 2,450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 - 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 — 
Other sources, 4,200 — 
Total receipts, 161,535 4,282 985 
Daily av this week, 23,076 612 141 
" last week, 22.907 618 126 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,318 368 164 


Farmers supplying milk to the condensery 
at Delhi, N Y, refused to renew their con- 
tract Oct 1 and the condensery is closed. The 
company offered the exchange price less } to 
4c P qt for milk that should test 4 % butter 
fat. which is one-third more than the legal 
standard of 3 % 

At Chicago, receipts are running about 16,- 
000 cans of 8 gals each daily or 480,000 month- 
ly and 5,760,000 yearly. The price of milk as 
fixed by the Chicago milk shippers’ union was 
as follows per can of 8 gals delivered at the 
railroad platforms in Chicago: Jan 90c, Feb 
8c, March and April T5e, May and June 65, 
July 70, Angust. T5e. Sent 80e, Oct 85c, Nov 
and Dec $1, Jan next 1 and %ec for next Feb, 
March and April, subject to change at the 
regular meeting of the directors Jan 15. Milk 
retails to the consumers at 7c P qt bottled and 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 























MR KANALEY, MANAGER. SUPT NIEUWENHUYSE. 


PERSONNEL OF THE ROME BEET SUGAR FACTORY 


The work of taking down the machinery in Canada and setting it up at Rome, N Y. was 
in charge of J. Van Nieuwenhuyse, 57, who is the head superintendent of the factory. He is 
a graduate of a German sugar beet college, and understands the subject at hand from a to gz, 
including the raising and cultivation of beets, and aside from these accomplishments he is a 
thorough engineer. The assistant superintendent is Edwin Vaupre, 32, w ho was the superin- 
tendent of the beet sugar factory at Norfolk, Neb, for five years, and he is a_ personal friend 
of the superintendent, through whose influence he came here. The head engineer is W. Dor- 
val, who came from the Farnham factory here. He is an expert and had charge of the Cana- 
dian factory. V. G. Pfluke of Utica is the president and treasurer of the company, and the 
head office is located in that city. He is one of Utica’s sound business men and has put many 
thousand dollars into the new venture here, the capital stock being $300,000. 

If there is any one person more than another who is entitled to the credit of landing the 
factory «t Rome, it is Edward S. Kanaley, the company’s secretary. He got the persons in- 
terested in the Canadian plant to come here and look over the plant of the cld malleable iron 
works, now the sugar factory, and he is the one who put up the security for the fullfillment of 
the contract entered into. Mr Kanaley is only 40 years old and chuek full of business. He is 
now the prime mover, and steps have been taken, for a new beet sugar factory in Rochester. 
For severai years he was the president of the C entral City land company in Syiacuse, and 
while holding this position he got track of the factory at Farnham, and the desire of the own- 
ers to change their location. 

Hon Charles A. Wieting, commissioner of agriculture of this state, has appointed Dr C. 
Olin Zimmerman of Rome as beet sugar inspector, as required by the law of 1897, relative to 
the promotion of sugar beet culture by scientific and practical experience.. Hon C. W. Porter 
of North Western is weighman and John W. Calkins of Cobleskill assistant weighman. The 
appointees are located at the factory and they are to be paid by the company for whom they 
are employed. THe duty of the inspector is to examine the product of the factory and report 
to the state commissioner of agriculture, and upon this report is based the payment of the 
bounty of le p lb on beet sugar. His compensation is not to exceed 25c for each package 
branded by him, and not more than $5 a day. The weighman weighs all the beets and keeps 
the record of the buyer and seller. His weight must be accepted by both buyer and _ seller. 
His services are required because the law requires the beet grower to be paid 35 a ton for his 
product in order that the factory may take advantage of the bounty. He receives not more 


than $5 2 day and his assistant $3 
OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


New Crop Estimates Compared. 


6¢ in bulk. The mitk shippers’ union claims 
3000 members covering every one of the 20 
railroads that bring milk into the city. It is 
modeled after the New England milk produc- 
ers’ union. 











Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. Oct 2 Sept 18 

: gees In bales of German American 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 18—About the 430 Ibs net growers’ ass’n Agricult’ist 
middle of last week buyers thought Germany, ~ 305.555 310.000 
there was to be an advance’ in Austria, 99,000 
large cheese, and the latter part of the week France, 380,000 
some purchases were made in the northern England, 248,000 
part of the state on the strength of that belief. Jeg 
But the boom seems to have given out before Total, 695,000 
it was fairly begun and buyers refused to give U 200,000 
any more to-day than they gave last week. The satan ais a. 
cheese business seems to be very uncertain Aggregate, 891,776 895,000 


this fall, and even buyers hardly know from 
day to day what they can afford to pay. 
Small cheese was a little weaker to-day than a 
week ago, and the market was disappointing 
throughout. The sales take stock down to the 
last week in September, but there are a few 
men who still hold the entire make of that 
month, and propose to hold for some time un- 
Jess they can get better prices than are now 
being paid; and their patrons hack them up 
in pursuing this policy. It probably means 
that they wili get 9c or will have to accept 8c. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored 4968 
bxs at 84e;large white, 870 at 3c; small white, 
279 at 83¢; small colored. 848 at 8c. Total 
6965 pxs, against 6403 one year ago and 7475 
two vears ago. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 250 bxs large 
at Tie. 100 at Ste. 4730 at 8fe; small, 80 bxs at 
Sle, 160 at 82e, 680 at 83e, 120 pt. 

Butter —At Utica, 14 pkgs creamery at 2le, 
75 do at 21}e.12 do at 22@23¢, and 25 cases 1 and 5 
Ib prints at 23c. At Little Falls, 32 pkgs dairy 
at 17'@18ce. 





It will be seen that American Agriculturist’s 
preliminary world’s estimate is closely follow- 
ed by the German authority a fortnight later. 
The latter’s data on the Russian crop is prob- 
ably twice as much as the actual harvest, but 
it is probably correct in its 20 % reduction of 
the crop in Holland and Belgium compared 
with last year. It has: evidently underesti- 
mated the French crop this year and that crop 
has probably been more than the figures given 
for the past four years. The Bavarian crop, 
constituting fully balf of Germany’s total, is 
believed to be under rather than over the fig- 
ures above noted. It is now evident that the 
Pacitic coast has harvested more hups than 
our preliminary report indicated, owing to 
fine weather and advancing prices, but New 
York’s crop may be even less. We shall be 
surprised if our final returns of the U S vary 
much from the range of figures given above. 

Writing from Alsace, eastern Germany, our 
correspondent under date of Oct 2 says that 
‘*bnsiness opened very strong, but during the 
last half of September, prices weakened. The 
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weather was not favorable to the trade, as 
much hops lost their color while in tie ware- 
houses of the planters, and dealers have had 
tu sulphur the hops they purchased. Most of 
the hops weuld not keep properly until they 
had been better dried in the merchants’ kilns. 
These conditions unfavorable to goud quality 
is one reason for the German market not be- 
ing stronger, but it is certain that brewers are 
very reserved. Some hops have been taken 
for exports and there is good confidence that 
matters wili improve.’’ 


a - 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Oct 19—The statistical posi- 
tion of hops is not conducive to an active mar- 
ket and trading is on a very moderate scale. 
Growers and holders take a firm view of the 
situation and are not inclined to let go their 
stocks until anticipated prices are more near- 
ly realized. On the other hand, buyers are 
also awaiting developments and show no dis- 
position to make extensive purchases. Late 
prices are firmly sustained in spite of the gen- 
eral quietude. German markets are practical- 
ly without change from the recently reported 
condition, while in England the markets are 
Steady. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Oct 13 Oct 15 Oct 18 
NY state crop "97, choice, 16 @17 16 @I17 16 @I7 
Good to prime, l4 @15 14 @I15 14 @15 
NY state crop 96, choice, 8 @ 81, 8 @ 84% 8 @ 84 
Good to prime, 644@ 744 614@ 732 644@ 74 
Common to fair, 41,@ 6 41,@ 6 44,@ 6 
Olds, 216@ 414 24@ 434 21,@ 4% 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 16 @I17 16 @I17 16 @I17 
Good to prime, 14 @15 14 @I5 14 @)5 
Pacific crop 96, choice, 91,@10 934@10 914@10 
Good to prime, 7: Y@ 832 73,@ 832 7344@ 8% 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @ 7 5 @7 
Olds, 3. @5 3 @5 3 b 
German, ’9% crop, 18 @23 18 @23 18 @23 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, N Y, Oct 16— 
Hops are pre sssed and largely sold at 6c P Ib. 
Many think that the price will reach 25¢c, yet 
dare not hold. A good many will hold on to 
their yards and L:anure and prepare them for 
next season’s growth. The output will reach 
about 300 tbs average per acre—a good many 
light yards. 
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Physical sensitive- 
ness is a develop- 
ment of civilization. 
Medicines that cured 
our rugged forefa- 
thers are liable to kill 
us. 


DR. GREENE’S 
LAXURA 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


are the remedy of 
civilization. They 
cure biliousness, con- 
stipation and all dis- 
orders resulting from 
torpidity of the liver. 
25 cts. Made by the 
discoverer of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. 





























or hand or power, —_ 1-hole sheller. wa 
Reg. price €11. Our Pri o 94. -75. Shells 18 | & ee | 
ju. an hour. Hand sheller i—shells bu. in | es 
four minutes. New style self feed sheller 
shells 500 bu. daily. 15 sizes and styles. ' 
pat DIN Cc MILLS—corn &cob,2tb 14 
Lightest running made. 2 
5 mill forall kindsof grinding, Sis 
§styles& sizes for all purposes. We A, 
S§the best line—result of 36 yrs.experience. 
@We have no agents, but sell direct and save you 


ane Marvin Smit 
Sassen a) 





















ae ith Co, egabo ng. 
BUY A TRUCK FARM. 


10 acres is enough. Good markets. On Chi- 
cago road. Good health and neighbors. Gar- 
dening for profit. Investigate. Address 


JOSEPH T. BARKER, — Niles, Mich. 


AMERICAN PRODUCE James McCorquodale & Co., 
+ limited, are prepared to un- 
dertake the agency for, or receive consignments of, any 
kind of American produce and realize 19 per cent. above 
ee market prices. Address MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
27 Charles Street, Haymarket, London, England. 
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GRAIN TRADE. 





THE 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 














--Wheai— -—Corn— —Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 911, .7644 25 1814 91834 
New York, 24, 821, 3 23 bythe 
Boston, - 28144 .27% 
Toledo. + 1845 .19% 
St Louis. +. ASl, 17% 
Minneapolis,  .80 19%, — 
S Franeiseo, *1.55 2% —*.971g 
London, 1.i1 1 th Al -- _ 


*~p Cental. Other prices } bu. +t No 2 red. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Coin Oats 
Dec, 9153 263, 1814 
May, «S87, 301, 21 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One y’r ago 











Wheat, bu, 23.930 ,000 22,794,000 54,858.000 
Corn, $0,497.000 37,704,000 17,173.000 
Oats, 14.882.000 13,383,000 10,140,000 


Confident Undertone in Wheat. 





The wheat market has exhibited an under- 
tone of fair stability in spite of some bearish 
influences. Fora considerable time during 
the early half of October the market received 
bullish impetus through the protracted drouth 
in the west and southwest, predicating a 
shortened acreage in winter wheat and feeble 
start of the tender plant, and a weak cendi- 
tion to withstand alternate freeze and thaw 
of the next five months. Naturally this sug- 
gested that any general breaking up of the 
drouth condition would be followed by a reac- 
tion in the market which might carry prices 
several cents lower. The rains fell, the 
drouth was broken and the market disap- 
pointed the bears. True, it sold off a little, 
yet presented a generally stubborn front, re- 
covering quickly under advices of some fall- 
ing off in spring wheat receipts in the north- 
west and a resumption of good buying for ex- 
port account in the west and at the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

While rains more or less general have visit- 
ed the winter wheat belt they came so late 
that many operators insist they by no means 
fully mend the situation, and are prophesy- 
ing a restricted acreage to emergs from the 
March frosts. Statistically there is really lit- 
tle new in the wheat situation. Under the 
liberal farm marketing at current good 
prices, public stocks in this country are nat- 
urally accumulating, yet the visible supply is 
less than half that of a year ago. As shown 
in our columns the world’s available stocks 
have piled up liberally the past six weeks, 
and exports of wheat and flour from the U S 
have recently beeu ruuning somewhat lighter 

than in the early tush. Foreign markets are 
comparatively narrow and firm in spots, ow- 
ing to a general recognition of the European 
shortage, yet susceptible to the fact that ex- 
port countries other than the U S are turning 
off some wheat after all. Since the com- 
meéencement of the cereal year, Augi1, Russia 
shipped, up to Sept 18, 18,600,000 bu against 
only 10,700,000 bu corresponding period in ’%6 
and 14,500,000 bu in ’95; rye and barley ex- 
ports are also somewhat larger than a year 
ago. One of the novelties is the report that 
India, long regarded as out of the rare, is 
shipping a little wheat. As for coming 
crops, fall sowings in Russia are said to be 
progressing under more favorable conditions, 
while late advices from Argentina are of 
about the recent tenor, pointing to a fairly 
good export surplus, provided damage 
through locusts aud frosts does not prove se- 
rious. 


At Chicago, December delivery of wheat has 
held fairly well above 90@9ic P bu, with May 
again at the recent discount. No 2 spring 
has sold around 85@87c, No 3 spring 80@386c. 

Corn has recently shown more weakness 
than any other cereal, although at an _ estab- 
lished decline of 2@3c, better buying was de- 
veloped, afforging some support. The rain- 
fall in the west, doing so much to break up 
six to eight weeks of drouth, was irregular at 
best and came too late to really benefit pas- 
turage greatly. At tne same time the wet 
weather with some other bearish influences 
induced free selling. Speculators on the 
‘long”’ side of the market,and country holders 
sold freely for a time; the best buying was 
for account of ‘‘shorts.’’ New corn is begin- 
ning to move in a small way in the southwest. 
The visible supply increasing at a rapid rate 
under liberal receipts of old. Not until Dee 
worked down to 26:c ® bu was there any re- 
covery, and this only feeble, with May 303@ 
Sle. No 2 in store around 26c, No 3 by sample 
254 @26c, No 4 mixed 22@25c. 

Rye is under neglect, yet there 1s a fair 
speculative demand and some inquiry from 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


the east on shipping account. Market quiet 
around 45c P bu for No2 in store, with Dec 
close to 46}c, May 48}@49c. 

In barley about the only weakness apparent 
pertained to feed grades which were plentiful 
and heavy. selling around 25@26¢ P bu. De- 
mand for fair to choice maiting barley better 
than recently, transactions 26@36c for com- 
mon to good, and up to 48c fer choice old. 

At Toledo, wheat has sbown less than the 
recent activity, holding within a generally 
narrow range. The statistical situation is 
considered firm and speculators make little 
or no effort to depress prices, yet fresh buying 
incentive is needed. No2red winter helds 
close to $e P bu, May 94 @94he. Corn quiet 
at 27he for Dec, oats 19@19}c, rye 47c. Clover- 
seed remains low in price under an indiffer- 
ent shipping and export demand. Receipts 
meanwhile continue large, being nearly 18,000 
bags last week, against 13,000 previous week, 
and very much greater than in previous years. 
Toledo’s stock of cloverseed appruximates 
60,000 bag Prime cash $3 30@3 35 P bu, 
March 3 45, low grades by sample 15@40c dis- 
count. Aisike, prime, 5 60. 

At New York, the grain markets are less 
active in a speculative way than recently, yet 
prices are maintained with the possible ex- 
ception of corn. Considerable quantities of 
wheat recently purchased for an advance 
have been sold out, causing some weakness 
here, yet the undertone coutinues one of con- 
tidence. The wheat situation as a whole is 
well outlined elsewhere on this page. No 2 
red in store 97@99c. Buckwheat dull and 
lower under fair to liberal offerings for coun- 
try account and poor export trade; market 38 
@39c P bu. with new buckwheat flour $1 40@ 
1 60 P 100 tbs. No 2 mixed corn in store 30} 
@3ike P bu, No 2 yellow 314@32c, No 2 mix- 
ed aus 23@23h¢, state rye 48@49c. Recent 
sales of barley include 200,000 bu, all the 
way up to 55@60e P bu for choice old malt- 
ing; feed barley easy undera light export 
demand. Clover seed 5 50@7 P ctl, for com- 
mon to choice, timothy 2 75@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGG. 

-Cattie— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 fhs, $540 $515 3405 $355 $415 $3 50 





New York, 53506 6-490 435 415 480 360 
Buffaio. 5635 515 425 36 440 350 
Kansas City, 51 480 390 320 380 325 
Pittsburg. 500 460 425 360 415 360 


At Chicago, cattle have shown little change 
for some days, with the usual classes of buy- 
ers well represented. A good many common 
light weight natives are in evidence, and 
these must compete with western steers 
which are also plentiful and relatively cheap. 
The choicest beeves have ge ott close to a 
recent top level of $5@5 50, these going to 
eastern butcbers and exporters. 

Hogs worked down last week to a level un 
der4c P lb in spite of only moderate offer- 
ings. The quality has showy some deteriora- 
tion and local packers are more than willing 
to reduce bids, shipping demand averaging 
rather small. Sales have been made freely at 
$5 75@4 for mixed droves,3 65@3 90 for choice 
heavy and shipping, 3 40@375 for packers,and 
3 80@4 05 for assorted light, rough lots usual 
discount. 

A prominent feature of the sheep trade is 
the increased demand for shipments to the 
country for account of those desiring to place 
stockers on rejuvenated pastures and later for- 
age and bard feed; inquiry for mutton sheep 
also good and market well sustained. West- 
ern native muttons $3 25@4 15, with good 
yearlings up to 4 25@4 50, stock sheep 2 75@ 
3 25, stock lambs —— 4 50, good to choice 
feed lambs 4 50@5 5 

At Pittsburg, ptwel trade opening in fairly 
promising shape Monday of this week; the 50 

‘ars arriving wanted at about 10c advance. 
Extra steers salable at $4 90@5, and from this 
point transactions range all the way down to 
4 30@4 45 for tidy light weights. Revised 
prices follow: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, mes ) Poor to good fat bulls,#2 00@3 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 50@470 Poor te good fat cows. 2 (0@S 50 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 87 HOD * 25 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 75@4 25 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, $40@575 Bologna cows, p hd. 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 323a40 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 O45 Oo 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 Ke 400 Veal cal.ves 5 0O@E 50 

Hogs in about the usual suppiy, 3 double 
decks Monday of this week, market steady. 
Medium weights $4 20@4 25, prime light 4 15@ 
4 20, pigs 4@4 10, heavy droves 4 10@4 15, 
rough lots 3 85@4. Sheep market stronger, 10 
double decks received. Prime wethers, 95@ 
105 lbs, 4@4 15; good, 85@90 lbs, 3 80@4; fair 
droves, mixed ewes and wethers, weighing up 
to 80 lbs, 3 25@5 60; rough lots 2@3. Lambs 
3 50@5 50, according to quality. 

At Buffalo, cattle a shade higher Monday 














of this week, when 150 cars appeared against 
185 a week ago. Demand good for ali butcher 
weights and shipping steers. Top quotations 
$5@5 25, with bulk of shipping cattle at 4 65a 
4 85. Good butchers’ steers 4 40@4 45, stork- 
ers and feeders 3 50@4 25. Hogs devoid oz ac- 
tivity, the 90 cars received Monday selling 
slowly on the basis of the following quota- 
tions: Yorkers 4 10@4 15, medium and heavy 
410. Sheep active at a slight advance; re- 
ceipts 75 cars. Muttons 3 50@4 25, yearlings 
4 50, lambs 5@5 75. 

At New York, cattle a little more active 
when choice, with recent sales of native stee: 
at $4@5 10 for ordinary to extra. Stags and 
oxen 2 75@4 35, cows and buils suitable for 
butcher purposes 2 50@3 50. Veal calves gen- 
erally steady with best 6@7 50 P 100 lbs, grass- 
ers2 75@3. Hogs lower at4@4 36 in sympathy 
with the decline in the west and plentiful sup- 
plies there. Under good demand butcher 
grades of sheep and lambs are commanding 
full prices. Sheep 3@4 25, lambs 475@5 75, ac- 
cording to quality. 

At Boston, milch cows with calves $20@35 
® head for poor to common and 40@60 for ex- 
tra to fancy Two-year-old steers, suitable 
for stockers 12@22 ® head, three-year-old 20 
@32, yearlings 8@16. 

At London, American steers 107@11fc P th, 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
8@8ic P th. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The* Butrer Market. 

The effects of the long drouth, which has 
prevailed over nearly all sections of the 
country, are now showing up in the increasing 
strength of the butter market. Pastures have 
been very poor aud the rain came too late to 
do much good. Some of the smalier creamer- 
ies have been obliged to stop work on account 
of lack of milk. and receipts of butter at the 
markets have been much lighter than dealers 
anticipated. To add to the strength, there 
was very little stock on hand and current re- 
ceipts have been the principal supply of the 
market. Prices have worked up to a very 
firm position and at the advance are sustained 
with confidence. : 

New York state—At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy tubs 22@23¢ P tb, prints 24e, dairy 21@ 
23c.—At Buffalo, market steady and firm. N 
Y and Pa extracmy 21@22c, Elgin 23@24c, 
firsts 20@21c, dairy 19@20c, imt cmy 16@ 18¢, 
ladles 9@10c. 

At New York, a strong tone has developed 
for best grades and is firmly sustained. Very 
little stock has accumulated and holders are 
able to stick firmly to their prices, aided by 
unexpectedly light receipts. For exceptionally 
fancy goods, prices higher than quotations 
might be obtained. Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 23c P lb, western firsts 204@22c, 
seconds 17@19c, N Y cmy 224@23c, N Y 
dairy half firkin tubs extra 19c, Welsh tubs 18 
@18he, western factory extras 114@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
moderate and prices firmly sustained. Elgin 
and other western cmy 22c P fb, firsts 20@ 
2lc, seconds 18@19c, extra June cmy 20c,. imt 
emy 16@17e, ladles 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market stronger. 
Fcy cmy 23@24c P tb, ch 21@22c, June cmy 
20@21c, imt emy 15@16c, ladles 13@14c, dairy 
prints 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet .and firm. Ch 











An ‘Eminent Specialist’ 8 Offer. —Some peo- 
ple are always going to the doctor’s and are 
never well. A large portion of their income 
goes for doctor’s advice and medicines that do 
no good. The question of health is a vital 
one; but the diseases that ruin lives are the 
chronic nervous and blood complaints that 
the local practitioner is wholly unable to cope 
with. For all such disorders, for all diseases 
arising out of the blood and nerves, the rem- 
edies discovered by Dr Greene,of 35 West 14th 
street, New York city, one of whose discov- 
eries is the world-famous Nervura, provide 
the cure. These remedies are so uniformly 
successful that they demonstrate themselves 
to be what they really are,the provision made 
by uature for the cure of such ills. This great 
specialist discovered them after years of search 
and practice, and they have brought health to 
thousands. Dr Greene charges nothing for 
consultation and gives his advi ice, which is 
the advice of his great experience also, abso- 
lutely free. Every person, rich or poor, is 
welcome to consult him, either personally or 
by letter. Ihe consultation inspires hope and 
the treatment cures., 


JAPAN PLUMS. Large stock of best varieties. Cata- 
logue free. Prices low. Address 

The GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO, Box 172! 

Dansville, N. Y. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of Septem- 
ber, was as follows: 





0060608888683 








September 4, 72,000 copies 
66 11, 71,500 - 
se 18, 72,000 = 


= 25, 72,000 _ 
Total, 287,500 - 


average for 7 | $375 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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emy tubs 22c P tb, prints 23c, dairy 12@14c. 
—At Cleveland, Elgin extra 23@24c, firsts 21@ 
22c, Ohio and western 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.— 
At Toledo, Elgin emy 21@23c, Ohio and Mich 
20@2le, dairy 15@17c. 

At Boston, receipts have hecome smalier, 
but demand is not sufficiently active to raise 
prices. Quotations are as follows: Extra emy 
Vt and N H asst sizes 22c P lb, northern N Y 
asst sizes 22c, large tubs 215@22ve, western 21@ 
2ikc, northern emy firsts 19@20c, eastern 18@ 
20c, western firsts 19c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N 
Y 18c, N Y and Vt firsts 16@17c, western 12@ 
lic, western imt cmy 14@15c, ladies 12@13c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c memium over above 
prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet with 
ample supplies. Full cream cheddars 8@9c P 
ib, flats 8@8fc, skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 14c.— 
At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 94@10c.—At 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 14 lots, 1488 bxs, 
offered, 84¢ bid, no sales.—At Buffalo, N Y, 
full cream 93@10c, part skim 4@5c. 

At New York, more interest has resulted in 
a firmer feeling and 9c is generally vbtained 
for choice iarge grades. Receipts are compara- 
tively moderate. N Y full cream large fey 
colored 9c, white 9c, fair to good 8@8}c, 
common 74@73c, sinall fey colored 9}@9%c, 
white 9}@9ke, light skims 7@7}c, part skiws 
5@63c, full skims 3@3}ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
light. offerings moderate. N Y fey full cream 
spetee P tb, fair to good 82@9}c, Swiss 9@ 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a firmer feeling, 
demand improving. N Y full cream 97@10c 
P ib, flats, large size 10}@104c, small size 104 
®103c, Ohio 9@9e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y tull cream lle P t,Ohio 10c, iimburger 12c, 
imt Swiss 14¢c.—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 
10@104c, Ohio 9@9}c, skims 3@5c, limburger 
9@10c.—At Toledo, full cream 10@11c, part 
skims 8c, full skims 6c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
_NEW YORK—<At Albany, poultry quiet and 
firm. Chickens 9@10c P th lw, 10@1le da w, 
turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks 10@ 
llc 1 w, 11@12c d w,. geese 921001 w, 10@11c 
d w, fresh eggs 21@22e P dz. cold storage 15 
@l6c. Potatoes $2@2 25 ¥ bbl, sweets 1 75@2, 
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white onions 70@75c P bu, red 55@60c, yel- 
low 60@65c, cabbage 2 50@3 50 P 100, apples, 
3aldwins 1@2 ®P bbl, Greenings 1@1 75. 
Dressed beef 6 25@7 25 P 100 tbs, hogs 4@5, 
veal 7@9, milch cows 25@40 ea 1 w. Stand- 
ard corn 35@38c P bu, oats 25@27c, bran 12@ 
12 P ton, middlings 15@16, cottouseed meal 
19@20, loose and baled hay 12@15, clover 10@ 
12, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 9@10. 

At Syracuse, chickens 8@10c P th 1] w, 12@ 
14c d w, ducks 8c d w, 14@15c d w, fresh eggs 
2ic P dz, cold storage 18@20c, dressed beef 
5@7c P th, veal 84@9c, hogs 5@5%c, mutton 
7c, hides 7c, calfskins $1 25@1 50 ea. Corn 
40c ® bu, oats 25@28c, rye straw 9@12 P ton, 
oat 7@8, baled or loose hay 12@14, middlings 
14, bran 12, cottonseed meal 20. Potatoes 50@ 
60c P bu, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 2@3 P 100. 
beets 20@25c P bu, carrots 20@25c,peppers 75¢ 
@1, celery 20@25c P dz, mushrooms 25c P bb, 
parsnips 50c # dz, pumpkins 5@6c ea, squash 
lc P tb, tomatoes 40@50c P bu, quinces 75c@ 
125 P bu, pears 50c@1. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch fresh 
nearby eggs 18c } dz, western 174@18c, ice- 
house 14@15c, fowls 9¢ P tb 1 w, chickens 7@ 
8c l w, 9@10¢ d w, roosters 6¢ d w. Graven- 
stein apples $2 25@2 50 ® bbl, Jonathan 3 25 
@3 50, Ben Davis 2@2 25, Bartlett pears 2 50 
@4 25, Seckel 2 50@4, Concord grapes 6@7c 
5-ib bskt, Delaware 12@13c, Niagara 9@11c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6 P bbl, ch white pota- 
toes 60@65c P bu, fair to good 50@55c, onions 
175@2 ¥ bbl, cabbage 1 75@2 50 P 100. Ch 
baled timothy hay 12@12 50 ® ton, No 1 11@ 
11 50, mixed 9@9Y 50, straight rye straw 10 50@ 
11, No2 9 50@10, tangled rye 7 50@8, oat and 
wheat 6@7, bran 12 50@13 25 P ton. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy 
hay $13@13 50 # ton, No 1 12 50 
@13, clover mixed 10@10 50, clover 9@9 50, 
straight rye straw 10, tangled 6.50@7c, wheat 
5 50@6, bran 12 50@13 50, middlings 11@13. 
Strictly fresh eggs 16@1634c ® dz, ice-house 15 
@16c, spring chickens 9c ® tb, fowls 8@9%c, 
ducks 8@9c, roosters 20@25c ea. White pota- 
toes 55@65c P bu, sweets1 20@1 40 P bbl, on- 
ions 60@65c P bu, cabbage 1 50@2 50 P 100, 
tomatoes 25@30c P bskt, apples 1@1 75 P bbl, 
peaches 40@7ic P bskt, Concord grapes 64@ 
7c P 5-tb bskt, Delaware 10@1lc, Niagara 8@ 
10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store.warenouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, new beans arriving moder- 
ately, market quiet. Ch ’97 marrow $1 40@ 
145 ® bu, ch ’9 marrow 1 324@1 35 P ba, 
fair to good 1@1 25, ch medium 1 15, 
pea 1 10@1 15, red" kidney °97 165@1 70, ’96 
ch 1 45@1 50, white kidney 1 65@1 70, yellow 
eye 1 50, Cal lima 1 45, green peas 724@87ic. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, offerings liberal and demand 
fairly active. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 9c P Ib, 
prime 8}@8hc, sun-dried sliced 3@4c, chopped 
$2 75@3 P 100 lbs,cores and skins 2 450@3, cler- 
ries 10@124¢ P jb, blackberries 4@4}c, evap’d 
raspberries 11@144c, buckleberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, offerings small and the feeling 
generally firm. Good to ch evaporated apples 
7@8e P lb, faucy a premium, ch bright sun- 
dried apples,eastern and southern 3}@4c, dark 
goods 3@3ke, chopped apples 2@24c, cores and 
skins 2@24c. New evaporated raspberries 14ic. 

Eggs 

At New York,market quiet without material 
change. Fey selected, new laid nearby 21@ 
22c # dz, N Y and Pa country marks 18@19c, 
western ch, loss off 16@17c, fair to good $2 70 
@3 9 #® case of 30 dz, dirty and checks 2@3 15, 
refrigerator 134@14kce. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, peaches are firm, pears quiet, 
grapes in liberal supply. N J _ peaches 
40c@$1 50 P bskt, Bartlett pears 2@3 50 P bbl, 
Seckel 3@5, Bose 1 50@3, Sheldon 1 50@2 25, 
Kiefer 1 50@2.quinces 2@2 50 P bbl, Delaware 
grapes 10@13c P small bskt, Niagara 7@9c, 
black grapes 54@64c. Damson plums 10@20¢c P 
10-Ib bskt, prunes 25@40c, Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 6@6 50 P bbl, N J 1 50@1 75 ® cra, Fla 
oranges 3@4 50 P bx, grape fruit 6@6 50. 
Chestnuts 3@4 50 P bu, bull nuts 1, hickory 
nuts 150. Pure beeswax 26@27c P lb, white 
clover honey 12c P Ib, buckwheat comb 8@9c, 
white clover extracted 5@5}c. Cal comb 
11@18c, southern in bulk 48@50c P gal. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in rather bette demand. 

Western spring bran 60@624c P 100 lbs, winter 
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65@70c, middlings 85c¢, linseed oil meal $23 P 
ton, cottonseed meal 21 50@22,rye feed 6245 «65c 
P 100 lbs, screenings 35@80c, brewers weal 
95c, grits 1, coarse corn meal 61@64c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market weak under slow 
trade and liberal offerings. Prime timothy 
75c P 100 lbs, No 1 do 70@724e No 2 55@60c, 
No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 50@55c,  clo- 
ver 40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, lony rye straw 
40@60c, short 35@45c, tangled 30@40c, oat and 
wheat 30@35c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live poultry in active de- 
mand, dressed moving fairly. Dressed poui- 
try: Average turkeys 10@1llc ¥P lb, spring 
turkeys 12@13c, Philadelphia spring chickens 
11@14c, western dry-picked 8@9c, scalded 74@ 
8ic, N Y and Pa fowls 8@8}c, western 8@8kc, 
ducks 10@13c, geese 12@14c, squabs $1 50@2 50 
® dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens 74,@8c 
P lb, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 
40@70c P pr, geese 1@150, pigeons 15@25c P pr, 

At Boston,the market rules fairly firm with 
liberal receipts. Fresh killed: Northern and 
eastern chickens 14@15c P th, fowls 10@12c, 
spring ducks 10@1lc. Western iced: Turkeys, 
ch spring 12@13c, old 10c, chickens, ch 10c, 
fowls 8@9c, roosters 6c, tame pigeons $1@ 
125 P dz. Live: Spring chickens 10c, fowls 
8@9c, roosters 5@6c, ducks 8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a good trade for most good 
kinds. Local beets $1 ® 100 bcehs, celery 
20@30e P dz, corn 7T5e@1 25 # 100, cucnm- 
bers 2 50@3 50 P bbl, cabbage 3 59@4 P 100, 
cauliflowers 50c@1 50 ® bbl,egg plant 7ic@1 25, 
local lettuce 30@40c P bbi,lima beans 50c@1 25 
® bag, green peppers 75c@1 25 P bbl, red 
1@1 50, tomatoes 50@65c P bx, peas 1 50@1 75 
~ bag, marrow squash 75c P bbl, Hubbard 
75c@1, pospiins 50@65c, Russia turnips 
60@85c ¥ bbl, local carrots 1 ® 100 bcehs, 
washed carrots 150@1 75 P bbi, uwashed 1 25, 
string beans 40@50c P bag, parsley and leeks 
1 P 100. 

Wool. 
Market quiet at firmly sustained prices. 





THE ONION MARKET. 


The markets appear to be liberally supplied 
with onions and as usual the quality is gen- 
erally reported irregular. Trade is not espe- 
cially active and in some instances it has been 
difficult to keep up prices. There is no doubt 
but that strictly choice qualities could be dis- 
posed of at satisfactory figures, but much of the 
stock offering is of inferior grade and attracts 
little attention. Red onions are most active 
at present,yellow being rather dull and white 
in light demand. 

At New York, in moderate supply, quality 
showing a wide range. Orange Co red $1 3@ 
2 ® bag, yellow 1 25@1 50, white 1 50@3, N J 
white 1 50@3, eastern white 3@4, red 2 25, 
yellow 2@2 25, N Y and western yellow 1@ 
1 62. 

At Boston, a liberal supply and market dull. 
Natives 70@75c P bu, N Y state $1 75@2 P 
bbl, western Mass 2, western in small bbis 
1 75. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 





So far as outward appearances are concern- 
ed, the situation is somewhat contradictory. It 
is a universally accepted fact that the 1897 apple 
crop, especially winter varieties, will prove 
decidedly short, taking the country at large. 
This will be fully brought out in American Ag- 
riculturist’s final report of the commercial crop 
to be published next week. This promises to 
show an almost phenomenal shortage in many 
portiors of the middle and eastern states, 
and Canada as well; our central and south- 
western states are relatively much better 
supplied. The question of quality is another 
story. The markets are just now burdened, 
one week with another, with a plethora of au- 
tumn varieties, much of the fruit being en- 
tirely unsuitable for keeping purposes, melt- 
ing dowmrapidly, forcing holders to shove it 
into consumptive channels at best prices ob- 
tainable. As a result, the market, particular- 
ly in the west, has, for the time being, a flaccid 
appearance. Choice eating varieties sell fair- 
ly well at moderate prices, but No 2 fruit and 
poor winter varieties move slowly, supplies 
accumulating. Virginia is shipping some of 
its fine table apples to the north, these com- 
manding relatively good prices in New York 
and Boston. 

At New York, a good inquiry for hest 
grades, arrivals of such moderate. Fey red $250 
@4 ® bbl, 20-cz 2@2 50, Holland Pippin 2@2 50, 
Fall Pippin 2 25@2 75, Kings 2 25@38, Green- 
ings 1 50@2 25, Baldwins 1 50@2 25, Ben Davis 
1 75@3. 
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Sale of the Union Pacific 


By decree of the court in the fore- 
closure proceedings brought by the govern- 


ment to enforce the payment of its second 
mortgage upon the railroad, the sale of 


the Union Pacific is to take place Nov 2. It is 
expected that there will be but one bidder at 
the sale and that is a representative of the 
holder of the tirst mortgage bonds, who will 
bid $50,000,000, which is $20,000,000 less than the 
debt due Uncle Sam. The claim of the United 
States is in all a little over $70,000,000, includ- 
ing interest, of which amount $17,000,000 has 
been colleeted in carriage of mails, troops and 
in various ways, but this $17,000,000 is to count 
as a part of the $50,000,000 to be paid for the 
road so that of the 853,000,000 justly due the 
United States will get but $33,000,000. 

This proposed sale is the outcome of an ar- 
rangement entered into by the Cleveland ad- 
ministration with the bondholders, and now 
contirmed by the present administration. The 
offer of the bondholders was originally $5,000, - 
OO lower than the one now pending, but the 
loss of the government will still be fully $20,- 
000,000 unless some other and higher bids than 
that of the bondholders are made atthe sale. 

At its last session congress took up this pro- 
posed foreclosure sale and a unanimous report 
igainst the governmeut’s acceptance of the 
bondholders’ offer was prepared by the senate 
committee, but filibustering by Senator Thurs- 
ton of Nebraska, who was the attorney of the 
Union Pacitic when elected senator, prevented 
the passage ofa resolution the purpose of which 
was to prevent the sale on the above terms. 
The house showed itself strongly opposed to 
the sale, but took no formal action against it. 
In view of this opposition in both houses the 
holding of the sale at a time when congress is 
not in session and when no interference to 
delay it is possible is being sharplhy criticised. 
Since the sale was announced the price of 
Union Pacitic stock has risen to $25 a _ share, 
when it was subject to an assessment of $5 a 
share but a few montis ago. 

ec 


The Greater New York Campaign. --[t is impos- 


sible to be certain where the advantage lies in 
this most remarkable struggle. All the can- 


didates for mayor are on the stump anid each 
party is bolding mass meetings, while an un- 
usual amount of bitterness and rancor is be- 
ing manifested. The republicans have called 
in Senators Foraker of Ohio and Thurston of 
Nebraska to help them ana Secretary of the 
Interior Bliss has written a letter in which he 
calls upon all good repnblicans to support Gen 
Tracy. This letter is accepted as indicating 
the attitude of President McKinley. In spite 





of the importance of the election the regis- 
tration of voters is remarkably small. 
A New Arbitration Treaty.—From London 


comes the news that a new treaty for general 
arbitration between the United States and 
Great britain is in process of negotiation. 
This new treaty is to cover the same ground 
as the one defeated in the senate last winter 
and is to contain a clause providing that be- 
fore any matter is referred to the court of ar- 
bitration such reference must be approved by 
the senate and by the queen. 


The Seal Dispute.—The British government 


still declines to take part in a _ confer- 
ence over the best means of regulating the 


seal fishery in Behring sea if Japan and Rus- 
sia are to be invited also,but will confer with 
the United States and Canada. Secretary 
Sherman’s reply to the note of Lord Salisbury 
does not please the Englishmen because the 
secretary shows that Salisbury originally 
agreed to a conference in which Russia and 
Japan were to join and is now backing out. 
Probably a conference of experts representing 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada 
will be held. 





Our Gold Supply.—‘I'he director of the U S 
mints estimates the amount of gold in this 
country on Oct 1 to be $713,000,0Q0 which 1s 
the largest amount ever reported $16,000,000 
has come in since Augi, and more is com- 
ing from Europe and even from far away 
Australia, to say nothing of the Klondike. 


Anti-Monopoly Decision.—Judge Foster of the 
United States district court of Kansas has de- 
cided that the Kansas City live stock exchange 
violates the anti-monopoly law of congress in 
enforcing some of its rnles. These rules prac- 
ticaily forbid all members of the exchange 
from dealing with persons not members, to 
the serious injury of the outsiders’ business. 
One outside firm brought suit to compel mem- 
hers of this exchange and the exchange itself to 
refrain from interfering in any way with the 
firm’s dealing in live stock, and the judge 
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ruled that the boycott which the exchange 
maintained against non-members was an ille- 
gal interference with trade. Attorney General 
McKenna has applied for an injunction to pre- 
vent this exchange from doing business, and 
will bring similar suits against other exchang- 
es having the same rules. 

United States News.—A cotton mill is to be 
built at Columbia, S C, which is to be 
owned and operated entirely by colored peo- 
ple. The will is to operate 10,000 spindles and 
250 looms with a capital of $100,000, of which 
$75,000 has been supplied by colored people in 

Columbia. Six hundred hands are to be em- 
ployed. 

The law of congress, passed in 1893, which 
orders all railroads to equip their freight cars 
with automatic couplers and train or puwer 
brakes goes into effect Jan 1, 1898. Many 
railroads have already obeyed this law, but 
several are asking an extension of time from 
the interstate comimerce commission, which 
request the commission is said to be unwilling 
to grant. 


Justice Stephen J. Field is about to retire 
after 88 years as justice of the United States 
supreme court. It is rumored that Attorney 


General McKenna will be 
successor. 

Senator Tillman of S C has been very ill at 
his home in Columbia. 

Yellow fever, or dengue fever, has 
out in Texas, and Houston and other 
have been quarantined. 

Bands of strikers are still marching in the 
region around Pittsburg, Pa, and a company 
of them headed by a brass band was arrested 
at Sandy Creek last week by deputy sheriffs, 
while marching toward the De Armet mines. 
Most of the mines are now being worked to 
full capacity and the strike is practically over. 

Gen Miles,commander of the army, is back 
from Europe, where he has been for five 
months studying military matters. He says 
that the French lead the others in the use of 
balloons for observation purposes, attaching 
balloons by cables to wagons and letting them 
tloat a half-mile in the air while being drawn 
rapidiy over the ccuntry by galloping horses. 

The centennial of the launching of the frig- 
ate Constitution is to be celebrated in Boston 
Oct 21, and the North Atlantic squadron will 
take part, with their ships Massachusetts, 
New York, Brooklyn, Iowa, Indiana, Maine 
and Puritan. 

The first package sent through the new 
pneumatic tube which is to be used to send 
inail from the postoftice in New York tosome 
of its branches contained a Bible, a copy ot 
the constitution and of President McKinley’s 
inaugural address wrapped in a silk flag. 
Among other things sent through the tube was 
an Angora cat,alive and squalling. Six tubes 
are to be used, two to Brooklyn, two to 44th 
street near the Grand Central depot,and two to 
other branch oftices. 

More ships and greater. tonnage were built 
on the great lakes the past year than on our 
entire seaboard. On the lakes were built 1200 
vessels of 116,937 tons, while the seaboard prou- 
duced only 771 vessels of 115,296 tons. 

Secretary of the Navy Long wants congress 
to appropriate almost $32,000,000 for the navy at 
its next session. In addition there wiil be 
several millions asked for for the construc- 
tion of new vessels, and more millions for re- 
pairs at navy yards and new docks, especially 
two or three dry docks large enough to tloat 
our largest ships so that they need not be sent 
to Halifax to be cleaned. About $8,500,000 is 
needed to continue work on ships partly com- 
pleted. 


appointed — his 


broken 
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European Items.—The kingdom of Frussia 
owns and operates several railroads and the 
public treasury received a net income of $103,- 
768,000 from them in the last fiscal year. 

Emperor William of Germany is a very 
touchy chap and insists that any editor who 
criticises his actions or aby person who 
makes remarks about him shall be pun- 
ished for lese-majeste. There are said to be 
several hundred newspaper men and others 
now in prison for saying things about the 
kaiser. 

William has just distinguished himself by 
sending a letter of thanks and congratulations 
to the sultan, thanking the latter for the gift 
of some cannon captured from the Greeks in 
the late war avd praising the ‘‘wise moder- 
ation’’ shown by ‘Turkey in fixing the terms 
of peace with Greece. The queen of Greece is 
Kaiser William’s sister, which makes the let- 
ter to the sultan read a little queerly. 

The republic of Switzerland is considering 
the purchase of the railroads within its bor- 
ders for a total sum of $186,000,000. Before 
this bargain can be completed it must be sub- 
mitted to popular approval by ballot. 


A serious anti-tax riot took place in Rome 


THE NEWS 








last week. Mobs filled the streets to protest 
against the collection of the exorbitant taxes 
imposed by the government and a great mn any 
were killed in contlict with the troops. So 
serious is the discontent throughout Italy that 
the government is about to call parliament t 
gether to devise means for allaying it. 

Spain has been trying to borrow more mop- 
ey in the European markets and to obtain al- 
lies among the powers in case of a war with 
this country. In both attempts she has been 
unsuccessful, her credit 1s well-nigh exhaust- 
ed and no other government will espouse her 
quarrel with us. 

The great strike of engineers and other 
English mechanics which has now lasted sey- 


eral weeks and was supposed to be near its 
end, has renewed its strength and is rapidly 
extending. It has become a struggle between 


trades unionism and the organized employers 
to settle finally whether the union may dictate 
wages and terms of labor contracts. 


Salaries in Greater New York.—The mayor's 
salary in Greater New York is to be $25,000 a 
year, the county clerk $15,000, the sheriff, fees 
included, $47,000, the district attorney $12,000, 
while the income vf the controller’s office is at 
least $75,000, out of which he must pay some 
minor salaries. There are 50 other offices un- 


der the controller whose salaries aggregate 
$130,000. In Kings county, Brooklyn,the sher- 


out of which some other sal- 
the clerk $30,000, the register 
25,000. The total of 


iff has $80,000, 
aries are paid, 
$50,000 and the treasurer $ 
salaries paid in the three counties out of 
which Greater New York 1s to be formed, New 
York, Kings and Queens, is $685,00U—a big 
stake for the politicians to fight for. 








From Klondike.—A steamer reached Se- 
attle, Washington, Oct 12, with 85 miners on 
board bringing with them $250,000 in gold 


dust. These miners left Cook inlet Sept 22 and 
report that while there is not as much gold as at 
Dawson it is easier got at and food is 
more accessible. At Dawson food is scarce 
and parties are continually leaving for the 
coast to escape famine. The passes over the 
mountains are still blocked by the going and 
returning crowds, and the suffering and de- 
struction of supplies and other property still 
goes on. Every report confirms the stories of 
deprivation and generally bad condition of 
affairs in the lower Yukor country. Hun- 
dreds are camped at the mouth of that river 
and must either stay at St Michaels all winter 
with such shelter as they can get or return. 
They must bring timber 100 miles to build 
huts from. 








A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free 


DisorpDERs of the Kid 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
, anew botanical discovery, 
e wonderful Kavya- 

Kava Survs, called by 
afr. Jame Young, Kent, 0. botanists, the piper methys- 
ticum, from the Ganges river, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of .the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the dis- 
eased conditions. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes »hat in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will "recommend it to others 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 

Lantern or Stereopticon 
is explained in 250-page catalog 
describing ey yo &e Views 


fee. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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“0 Hersey, Examine Yourself.”—As I said 
before, in response to J. L. Hersey’s dispar- 
agement of woman, woman was made with as 
keen an intellect as man, and many of them 
are far ahead of us. Was woman made for 
man? Yes, as helpmate. Would God have 
abused man by giving him a helpmate who 
wus not equal to him? He always does things 
as well as I or Hersey. Did he make woman 
tu be man’sslave? One would think from the 
questions asked by this egotistical Hersey, that 
she should be his waiter, his bootblack, his 
‘nigger waiter.’’ J shall not have anything 
to say in regard to his questions, they are too 
low and insulting to be noticed. O, Hersey, 
if you would only examine yourself and could 
see yourself as others see you, you would 
never put your opinions of woman before the 
public. If you cannot look down to a woman’s 
level,if you think you cannot, why, it is my 
opinion you could easily look up to her.— 
[German Bullock. 








Crowded Out by Machinery.—I have heen 
greatly interested in reading different ideas 
on the labor question lately, and also of new 
inventions that are being made daily to save 
labor. Now if any piece of machinery is in- 
vented to take the place of three men, what ate 
these three men to do? It looks as though men 
were being crowded out by labor-saving ma- 
chinery. I live on a farm and see the effects 
of these inventions. The neighborhood is 
filled with men ready and willing to work, but 
with tobacco setters, reapers and all the other 
articles necessary to an up-to-date farmer, 
there is little or no work to be had. Itisa 
question of labor-saving machinery or hired 
help.—[ Polly. 





‘Don’t Be Prejudicial.”—Some theoretical 
writers, who see ‘‘great truths dawning upon 
the world,’’ are very fond of taking ‘* woman 
as a unit,’’ saying, ‘‘Girls are deteriorating,’’ 
etc. Some woman may live with no higher 
purpose than to captivate man and some girls 
may be deteriorating, but itis unjust to the 
many exceptions to regard these instances as 
sufficient to establisn a rule respecting ‘‘ wom- 
an as aunit.’’ The writer sees no reasou 
why these prejudicial statements do not equal- 
ly or even more forcibly apply to man. There 
can be little reason to believe that man has 
any more exalted purposes than woman, or 
that boys are detetiorating ata less alarming 
rate than girls. Justly biased opinions are 
all right, but don’t be prejudiced.—[Teacher. 





Another Side of Social Starvation.—I have 
carefully read the article by Rev Washington 
Gladden in a recent number. While I enjoy- 
ed reading it, I eannot help feeling there is 
another side. I know familiarly a large tract 
of country over which the larger portions of 
the farms are worked by the tenant farmer, 
who has to take them after the ‘‘ prevailing 
code,’’ that is, furnish all help, board them, 
furnish all the horses, half of all other stock, 
all the farming tools, half of seed and feed, 
half of fertilizers, pay half of taxes or its 
equivalent the whole of the tbreshers’ bil), 
work the whole road tax, a large portion of 
grain and hay goes to keep his horses, what 
he sells goes to pay help and blacksmith, and 
when he gets through in the fall he hasn’t 
enough left for small day wages for himself. 
If he says anything, theowner will at once 
say, ‘Well, you have your living.’’ It is not 
surprising that you hear of them teiling many 
times how much iore clear profit they make 
to let their farms. They demand a good ten- 
ant, he must be very respectable, and yet I 
know of no cases where the tenant farmer is 
treated socially on a footing with the owner. 
You may be just as well educated, an earn- 
est, intelligent Christian, yet you at once feel 
and know that all that counts for naught, 
that society is graded on the dollar and cent 
Plan, that there’s an invisible, insurmounta- 
ble wall between the owner and tenant; you 
go to ehurch, they shake hands and you at 
once feel that you are being patronized, and 
it is not uncommon to hear such remarks as 
these, ‘‘Our set,’’ ‘‘She tries to work her way 
into good society,’’ ete. Many of these tenant 
farmers went in debt year3 ago with the hope 
of some time owning a home. They are in 
debt to-day, and the tools wonld not sell tor 
enough to pay the indebtedness, so they sim- 
ply have to keep along in the old beaten 
path. There are any quantity of ‘‘day 
hands’’ to be had but no one is able to hire 
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You need not answer the question, madam, 
for in your case age is not counted by years. It 
will always be true that ‘‘a woman is as old 
as she looks.” Nothing sets the seal of age 
sce deeply upon woman's beauty as gray hair. 
It is natural, therefore, that every woman is 
anxious to preserve her hair in all its original 
abundance and beauty; 
the crowning gift of beautiful hair, she longs 
to possess it. Nothing is easier than to attain 
to this gift or to preserve it, if already 
possessed. Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores gray 
or faded hair to its original color. It does this 
by simply aiding nature, by supplying the 
nutrition necessary to health and growth. 
© There is no better preparation for the hair 

than 


©) 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 
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them. In the good old days of Dr Gladden’s 
boy hood,all good people were equal. You were 
respected for living within your income, and 
called honest. Now you aie weasured by the 
clothes you wear, whether you ever pay for 
them or not. Thenif sorrow or death came 
to your house they came and offered sympa- 
thy and help. Now they senda few flowers 
and feel like real missionaries, that is, if you 
are a little below their ‘‘standing.’’ If you 
cannot ‘‘dress’’ in the ‘‘latest’’ you’d better 
not venture to any place or gathering unless 
you’ve a vast amount of courage. Could Dr 
Gladden move intoa neighborhood, loving 
all the while pleasant, intejlectual compan- 
ionship, and see this certain set come and go 
to their ‘‘teas,’’ could he live across the way 
from where they were holding a ‘‘mission- 
ary’’ to convert the heathen, and never have 
an invitation to come, to never have any one 
of them ever enter the docr? Ah, then would 
he know what ‘‘social starvation’’ meant. 
(S. B.. i. 


The Bicyclists’ Way May Be Right.—There 
seem to be some things in Fannie’s recent 
letter which I cannot understand as she does. 
She evidently objects to a ride on a bicycle or 
street car for pleasure, on Sunday. I wonder 
if she could stop all this had she the power, 
and compel the people to attend church, thus 
depriving thousands of wage earners in our 
cities of their only chance for enjoyment 
apart from their work. And who will say that 
their work is very enjoyable, when men and 
women are inude to be simply the appendages 
to some machine, as so many are now. Our 
friend Fannie seems very couscientious about 
the Sabbath herself, but how about the day 
she, with friends, spentin counting and crit- 
lcising other people and their methods of 
spending Sunday? She certainly did not at- 
tend church on that day herself. And besides, 
was that a model way of keeping the Sabbath? 
It seems to me that more good might be done 
by leading Godly lives ourselves,and thus set- 
ting examples of true Christian piety, than by 
undertaking to coerce the consciences of our 
neighbors. There are none of us infallible; 
the bicyclists’ way may be right and ours 
wrong. Who is to say?—[E. R. A. 





Why Farming Doesn’t Pay.—How many 
times I’ve ached to show some of the grum- 
biers that farming might pay. but beinga wom- 
an with plenty of work of my own, I just 
opened my eyes tu see why the majority of 
men failed to do se. First, most of them carry 
their milk to the creamery; when work is 
driving they rush home perhaps for a few 
days, but usually you will see them in gronps 
having an old-fashioned visit on the hotel 
steps,the store steps and various other places. 
You witl see them returning hoe all the fore- 
noon and sometimes not until after dinner. I 
suppose the wives feed the pigs and keep the 
dinners warm. In the second place they keep 
too much stock; it takes nearly all they make 
in the spring to pay for grain. If potatoes 








High-Grade ’97 Bicycle for $7.—Dear Ed- 
itor: Please tell your readers that we 
will furnish a high-grade ‘97 bicycle for 
$7 to anyone who will assist us in dis- 
tributing our big 928-page, 3-pound cata- 
logs. We sell bicycles outright at $14.95 
and up and send them to any address 
to be examined before paid for. Fon full par- 
ticulars, cut this notice out and send to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co (Inc), Chicago, Ill. 








were high last year they buy phosnhate, while 
loads of manure not scraped from the barns 
and yard is wasted. They buy anything they 
fancy and then pinch to pay forit, instead of 
pinching and paying when they buy. The 
third reason is the worst of all. Generally the 
land near the buildings beside the fences is 
not used for anything but weeds, bob sleds, 
old pans and nearly evei1ything of the kind 
under the sun. And still the question comes 
from all directions, Whatcan I do to earn 
spending money? Some of the farmers’ wives 
and daughters, please take iint. Before I 
close I am bound to state, however, that I find 
men who make farming pay. Yes, and women 
too, but grumblers must open their eyes and 
see this side of the question for themselves, 
then roll up their sleeves and go to work with 
a will, and I promise most of you can make a 
success of farming.—|M. 





Just for Fun. 





Mother: What have you done with the 
money you saved up last week? Jobnny: 
Papa told me to save it fora rainy day. Yes- 
terday was the first one we had, so I spent it. 





Conan Doyle tells a story of a friend of his 
who had often been told that there is a skele- 
ton in the cupboard of every household, no 
matter how respectable that household may 
be, and he determined to put this opinion to 
a practical test. ‘ Selecting for the subject of 
his experiment a venerable archdeacon of the 
church, against whom the most censorious 
critic had never breathed a word, he went to 
the nearest post office and despatched this 
telegrain to the reverend gentieman: ‘All 
is discovered! Fly at once!’’ The archdea- 
con disappeared and has never been heard of 
since. 





Daughter: Yes, I’ve graduated but now I[ 
must inform myself in psycholcgy, philology, 
bibli— 

Practical Mother: Stop right where you 
are. I have arranged for you a thorough 
course in roastology, boilology, stitchology, 
darnology, patchology and general domestic 
hustleology. Now get on your apron. 





‘‘Dah is some friends,’’ said Unele Eben, 
‘dat is like de rainbow. Dey looks fine an’ 
bends polite, but dey’s gone when de sun ain’ 
shinin’.’’ 
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“A HAPPY FAMILY” 
FIRST PRIZE PHOTOGRAPH IN OUR PET CONTEST. 
Won by Ethel J. Paxton, McConnell’s Mills, Pa 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“Cady—Did !” 


WILL TEMPLER. 





The Katydid in the wild cherry tree just out- 
side of the old lumber camp was apparently 
singing his last song and Cady listened just 
ashe had done every night of their two 
weeks’ stay in the woods. At first the insect’s 
oft-repeated message had greatly encouraged 
the boy. ‘‘Katy-did!’’ ‘‘katy-did!’’ it had 
rasped out briskly at least ten times a min- 
ute,and it required no great stretch of a boy’s 
imagination to change the sentiment to ‘‘Ca- 
dy-did.’’ The boy often admitted that what 
he had done since they had been in camp was 
not worth speaking uf, even by an insect. He 
had stood patiently on the run where he had 
been stationed, straining his ears to catch the 
sound of the approaching hounds, but he had 
never heard them but once, and that cime, 
although he could hear the rapid thud of the 
deer’s feet as it went crashing through 
woods, the game did not come his way, but 
met its death two miles away at the hands of 
Uncle Will, who already had killed so many 
deer. 

His father, too, had had good success; there 
was no lack of venison at the camp. But 
Cady, with his shining new Winchester as 
yet undischarged, lost his zestin the eating 
of it, when he could have no share in its pro- 
vision. 

They were to go away the day after to-mor- 
row and the men were planning for a last 
day’s hunt. The boy lay in his bunk and lis- 
tened to the dismal croaking of the katydid. 

It was a frosty night and thf insect was do- 
ing its best to keep up the usual serenade. 
**Ca—dy!’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘Ca—dy—did!’’ 
Oh, that was what worried the youngster. 
When they left home, his mother had said 
when she kissed him good-bye: ‘‘ Now, Cady, 
[I want you to bring me a nice big bear skin— 
one of your own killing. I want it on my 
bedroom floor for a rug.’’ And the boy, with 
his new rifle over his shoulder and his brain 
full of visions of big game, had replied proud- 
ly, ‘‘Mother, you shall have that skin, if 
there’s a bear in the Adirondacks.’’ 

‘*Ca—dy—did!’’ rasped out the insect for 
the fiftieth time, and Cady, turning over, ex- 
claimed impatiently to himself: ‘*O, I wish 
you’d shut up. Cady didn’t do any such 
thing and he isn't liable to, either.’’ 

ore 


“What's the program for to-day?’’ asked 


Uncle Will as Newt Peeler, the guide, broke 





in upon them at breakfast the next morning. 

**Sorry to say I can’t go aout with yeh to- 
day.’*’ replied Newt. ‘‘Got to go over the 
maountin to see my brother who’s sick. I 
don’t mean to leave yeh aout exactly. We 
an’t tried the Big Pond run yit. I’ll row yeh 
over the river an’ put yeh on the run, an’ 
pick yeh up to-night when I come back.’’ 

It was so arranged, and an hour later Cady 
found himself standing alone on a shelf of flat 
land that ran along the foot of the mountain. 
Between his station and the river lay a nar- 
row strip of marshy ground, and the forest 
was sufficiently clear of bushes to afford him 
an unohstructed view of the stream. 

It was a weary vigil forthe boy; he had 
given up all hope of the game ever coming his 
way, but he must at least keep up appear- 
ances, and he threw his gun into the hollow 
of his arm, waiting like a faithful sentinel for 
the appearance of an enemy. Once when he 
had stood there for two ur three hours the 
baying of the hounds came faintly to his ears. 
He gripped his gun a little tighter then, and 
throwing his body forward listened intently 
between long-drawn breaths; but he heard 
no more of the dogs, nor of any other sound 
save the rustling of the wind in the tree tops 
and the soft rippling of the swift-tlowing riv- 
er, until half an hour later the distant report 
ofa rifle broke the solitary stillness, Just 
**Uncle Will’s rifle!’’ he exclaimed fretfully. 
‘It’s like him; he or father gets all the game 
while I can’t have a single shot.’’ 

Just then, from the depths of a thick mass 
of bushes came a strident voice: ‘*‘Cady— 
did!’’ it announced in measured tones. 

**No, he didn’t!’’ cried the boy angrily, ‘‘he 
didn’t, and he won’t, and if I hear any more 
ot you I[’1ll stop your lying once for all.’’ 

‘*Cady—did!’’ yrated ont the insect in the 
bush. The boy flung down his gun and search- 
ed long for his tormentor, but without success. 

Cady looked at his watch; it was past noon, 
and he sat down at the foot of a great tree to 
eat his lunch, while his unwelcome compan- 
ion maintained a discreet silence. 

After eating, he sat there thinking bitterly 





No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








A happy 
mother is the 
happiest being 
in this world. 
To hold in her 
arms the dear 
little life a 
part of her very 
own life—nest. 
ling, trusting 
and dependent 
on her protecting 
love, is the sweet 
est, most sacred re. 
sponsibility of a wo 
man’s existance. 

But many a woman 
approaching the time 
of motherhood feels 

most deeply its duties and 
trials. She is burdened 

@\ with a sense of anxiety and 

unreasonable foreboding. 
/ This state of mind is un. 

favorable both to ‘the 
: mother and the child. 

A prospective mother may insure herself 
against the slightest fear of danger or exces. 
sive pain by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, during the period of expect. 
ancy. This ‘Prescription’? makes the 
coming of baby absolutely safe and compar- 
atively painless. 

It gives elastic endurance to the organism 
specially concerned in motherhood, and 
healthy vitality to the merve-centres. It 
makes the mother strong and cheerful. It 
gives her recuperative power. It promotes 
abundant nourishment and provides con. 
stitutional health and energy for the child. 

It is the only positive specific for all dis- 
eases of the feminine organism, devised by 
an educated and skilled specialist in this 
particular field of practice. Its sale ex- 
ceeds the combined sale of all other med- 
icines for women. 

“T am very thankful for what Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription has done for me,’’ writes Mrs. 
Etta E. Smith, of Grenola, Elk Co., Kansas. 
** About a month before I was confined I had 
such pains I could stand up only a little while at 
atime. I could not rest at night at all, nor at 
any othertime. I could scarcely eat anything at 
all. I began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and after the second dose I felt better. 
From then until I was sick, I carried nearly all 
the water that was used, up a long hill, and 
worked in the gee every day, besides my 
other work, and did not feel at all bad. When the 
baby was born the doctor and the women who 
were with me said I had an easier time than any 
one they ever saw for the first time. The baby 
is very healthy and growing oe along. I 
have been up ever since she was five days old.” 











wants pictures to look at and stories to read, and he or she 

will be happy and contented. Children are very impres- 

sionable, and therefore it is vastly important their read- 

ing should be carefully selected. Our Little Ones and 

the Nursery, now in its 33d year, is 

THE BEST and only magazine for little people of 
4 to 10 years old. Every story and 

poem is written to suit the intelligence of the youngest 

readers (though the older children enjoy it, too), and 

Fa se ye a —* matter or expression, 

s carefully excluded. ales 0 

——— animale, ont. ents, 15 STORIES 

stories teaching : v- 

ise eT Pate 50 mirronps 

ENCE, C R le NDNES 

make this delightful little mag: 30 PICTURES 

azine almost AN E Xf Oo} 

IN ITSELF. The pictures are EVERY MONTH. 

by best living artists, and thoroughly American in dress 

and action, inculcating a taste for all that is best in art. 


eee 
DOLLAR A CHILD 
BUYS 


send it 
HAPPINES to the publisher FOR ITSELF 
with his or her 
name and address. Nothing delights a child more than 
to receive a magazine regularly, just like the grown folks. 
Surely a dollar could not be spent more to your satisfac- 
tion than in bringing happiness fora year to your little one. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe now, mentioning this 
aper, and receive November and December numbers 
REE; also eight French dolls (paper), handsomely 
dressed. A dollar bill enclosed in a letter alinost always 
reaches the publisher safely, if plainly addressed. 


LAURENCE ELKUS, 196 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FRE} 
Dr. F.E. MAY.Bloomington,I 
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of his lack of luck, while the sunlight sifting 
down through the branches fell in a great 
patch on and about him, warming him into 
drowsiness and finally a deep sleep. 

It was mid-afternoon when the young hun- 
ter awoke with a start. Surely there was an 
unusual sound in the hitherto silent forest. 
He grasped his gun and rising cautiously, lis- 
tened with all his might. ‘‘Sluck! = sluck! 
sluck!’’ came the sounds at regular intervals. 

“It’s a cow walking through the mud,’’ 
thought the boy, ‘‘but that can’t be, for there 
are no cows in the woods.”’ 

He crept to the edge of the bank and peered 
cautiously over, only to start back in fright; 
for there, plodding stolidly along through the 
mud near the water’s edge, all unconscious of 
the nearness of a foe, was the biggest kind of 
a big black bear. For an instant the boy’s 
heart stood still. Stories of hunters being 
killed by infuriated bears flashed through his 
mind. If he should fire and only wound the 
beast, what then? His head swam and his 
hands trembled like one inan ague. Sudden- 
ly from the’ bush came a friendly voice 

Cady—did!’’ it said. The next instant the 
Winchester spoke out and the bear, giving a 
loud ‘‘woof,’’ plunged into the river and 
Struck ont bravely for the opposite shore. 

The boy was in an ecstasy of excitement. 

‘‘Bang! bang!’’ went the rifle, always aim- 


ed at the bobbing biack head in the water, 
too far—too short—too high—too low, always 
missing his mark in his eagerness, until the 
bear reached the bank and there was hut one 
cartridge left in his gun. One moment the 
huge biack tigure was lost in the willows by 
the water’s edge and it reappeared scrambling 
up the steep bank. 

‘*Now!’’ cried Cady, bracing himself and 
taking careful aim. The Winchester spoke 
the last piece and the bear, apparently losing 
his foothold, rolled down the bank into the 
concealing willows. 

‘*Cady—did!’’ announced a_ brisk voice 
from the brush. 

‘*Well, maybe,’’ returned the boy, and 
there was nothing of bitterness in his tone 
this time. 

It was nearing sundown when the boat con- 
taining the three men came to shore near 
where the bear had taken to the water. The 
carcass of a fine buck Jay in the stern. 

‘*What were you shooting at?’’ called Uncle 
Will. 

‘* A bear,’’ said Cady. 

**O, come now, Cady,’’ laughed his father. 

‘*Well,’’ said the boy, as he picked his way 
over the wet ground toward the boat, ‘‘you 
see those tracks where he went intothe water, 
don’t you?”’ 

All the men admitted the fact and the guide 


observed: ‘‘What’s that layin’ at yer teet, 
Cady? ea 

‘*Why, that,’’ said Cady, picking up the 
object indicated, ‘‘is a bunch of black hair. 
I must have cut that off him with my first 
bullet.”’ 

‘*How many times did you shoot?’’ asked 
his father. 

‘‘I emptied my magazine.’’ 

‘*‘Do you think you hit him the second 
time?’’ 

**Yes, when I tired the last time he was 
climbing up the bank. I must have hit bim 
for be rolled down behind the willows there. 
I didn’t see him again.’’ 

‘‘Jump in the boat; we’ll gu over an’ see,’’ 
cried Newt. 

The crossing was,quickly made, and wedg- 
ed fast in the willows was found the dead 
body of the great bear. Cady’s Jast bullet 
had broken his spine. 

‘*Biggest hear that’s been killed in these 
maountains in more’n ten vears,’’ asserted 
Newt, turning his eyes admiringly upon the 
proud young hunter. 

That night the weather was mild and the 
katydid in the wild cherry tree again warmed 
up to his work. ‘‘Cady—did! Cady—did!”’ 
he asserted a hundred times, and Cady, hap- 
py in the thonght of the present his mother 
was to have, murmured happiiy as he closed 
his eyes in sleep: ‘*‘You’re right, you jolly 
old grasshopper, Cady-—did!’’ 
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Molly Enderby’s Prisoner 


$y Henry H. Bennett. 
‘*Where am I? Howis this? 
army? Ah-h!’’ anda groan broke from 
lips of the pale face lying so still upon 
pillow. 

‘*Hush! Hush! 
this, and go to sleep.’ 

A rounded arm was gently slipped beneath 
the heavy head, a white hand held a wine 
glass to his mouth. Rafe Brackendene’s eye- 
lids clused wearily and he slept again. 

When he woke the sun was shining through 
the wide window, whose casement, with its 
little diamond shaped panes, was swung back 
against the wall. The beams glinted on a 
polished floor and lit up an array of glasses 
and vials on the little table by the bedside. 
Through the window came the warm breath 
of summer, sweet with the mingled odors of 
flowers and trees and harvest fields. 

Steps scunded outside the room, the click- 


Where is the 
the 
the 


You must not talk. Drink 


’ 


ing of light heels upon the oaken floor, and 
then a girl came throngh the half-opened 
dour, quietly, moving on tiptoe as she came 


within the room and to the bedside, cautious- 
ly, as though she feared to wake some one 
from sleep, and Rafe saw again the face that 
had leaned over him in what he thought had 
been a dream 

It was a pretty face and a sweet one, Rafe 
thought, as he stared with eyes that felt cu- 
riously sunken and far back. Dark brown 
hair, with a gleam in it as of sunshine on 
russet leaves, was drawn back over shell-like 
ears as closely as its rippling would permit. 
Soft brown eyes looked into his; eyes tender 
and kindiy but that had, withal, alittle gleam 
that spoke of a high spirit and, perchance, of 
mischief in merrier moments. A _ red-lipped 
mouth smiled above a firmly modeled chin 
aud her lithe, rounded young body swayed 
easily as she came forward, so that Rafe for- 
got to speak through looking. 


‘*Oh, you are awake at last. Do not talk, 
and you shall have some broth.”’ 

‘‘Where am I? What has happened? And 
what do I here, fair mistress?’’ 

‘*What? Questions so soon? Well, then, 
first you are at Enderby; secondly, I know 


not what has happened save that I found you, 
early one morning, Jying beside the lane 
with a horse standing over you, and had you 
carried here, to my father’s house; lastly, you 
lie here a-bed and eat broth,’’ and a little 
smile came to her lips and eyes. 

‘*Nay, mistress, tell me somewhat more of 
what has chanced and whose house I am in.’”’ 

‘*So you talk no more; talking is not good 
for you. Seriously then, 1 know not all that 
has chanced, but I might make guess that you 
have been in a fight, perchance even in Nase- 
by battle, for you bear some shrewd sword 
cuts that our old Thomas hath leeched right 


skillfully. Fever, also, has there been, but 
now all that remains is for you to mend 
quickly. Next, I am Molly Enderby, and 


this is my home and my father’s, and he is 
Colonel Enderby, who rides with Cromwell 
and his Ironsides. He, also, was at Naseby, 
which is now three weeks agone. But, there, 
that is enough for one telling; now eat some 
of this broth and go to sleep.’ 

‘*Nay,’’ and Rafe dodged the big spoon she 
held to his lips, ‘‘I cannot eat. I would fain 


’ 


hear more of Naseby. Three weeks! Hath it 
been so long? Did the king escapé?’’ 
‘*Eat now, and you shall know all that I 


do; but if youn eat not,not a word will I tell.’’ 

‘*Now,’’ said Molly, when the broth had 
disappeared, ‘‘you are a good boy and I’ll 
teil the little I know. It hath, in truth, been 
three weeks since Naseby; you have been 
grievously woundel and ill. Of the battle [ 
know not much. The army of Parliament 
was victorious, but the king escaped to the 


north. What has chanced since I know not. 
This much I learned from a messenger sent 
by my father to assure me of his safety.’’ 
‘*The king hath escaped? Thank God! Now 
I feel stronger. I thought he had been lost 


ortaken. I am Sir Rafe Brackendene of 
Brackendene. JI was with Prince Rupert—’’ 

“What! You with Rupert!’’ and Molly 
looked at him with amazement. This one of 
Rupert’s terrible cavaliers? 


This fair-haired 
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lad with his comely face and gentle manners 
one of the swaggering, swearing, fearless rid- 
ers of whom she had heard so much? This 
one of the men who had ridden over Skippon’s 
infantry and cut to pieces Ireton’s horse? 

“Why, you do not look wicked! You are 
not terrible at all! Oh, you cannot have been 
one of Prince Rupert’s men!’’ 

‘**But Iwas. I rodein Rupert’s own regi- 
ment and have since Edgehill fight; and tuat 
is three years.’’ 

It was a week later and Rafe was seated on 
a high settle by the open window in the long 
hall. It was the firsttime he had moved from 
his room, but his strength was fast returning, 
though he was glad to sink down on the cush- 
ious Which had been placed for him. Through 
the window he could look out on the ter- 
raced garden, with its clipped hedges, formal 
flower beds and white graveled walks. 'p 
one of these walks came Molly, the sun shin- 
ing on her uncovered head and a great mastiff 
stalking at her heels. 

‘*There, Sic Rafe, that is for you,’ 


, 


and she 


tussed a rose through the wincow. ‘‘Is it not 
beautiful?’ 
‘*It is,’’ answered Rafe, but he was look- 


ing, not at the flower. but at Molly’s face as 
he spoke, and the girl laughed and blushed 
as she said: ‘‘Now tell me all about the bat- 
tle. Picture me the fight.’’ 

‘*T would fain gaze on a fairer picture than 
the figut,’’and Rafe looked up to where Molly 
leaned against the casement. 

‘*Fie! Sit Rafe! You try to delude a simple 
country maid with court gallantries! Come! To 
the fight—the battle—the story! What prodi- 
gies of valor didst do, Sir Paladin?’’ 

‘*Now you mock. I'll tell you naught.”’ 

‘*Nay, I mocked not. Tell me.’’ 

‘*Well, then, you must know that my father 
and 1 went to the king’s help when he march- 
ed on London, three years agone. My father 
fell at Edgehill-—”’ ‘ 

‘‘Oh! I’m so sorry!’’ and a little hand 
reached out to where Rafe’s gaunt fingers rest- 
ed on the sill, and gave them a little pressure 
of sympathy as Rafe raised it to his lips. 

‘* After Edgebiil we fell back to Oxford, as 
you know. I have ridden with Rupert since. 
Through all the fightings and skirmishings I 
passed without a scratch, even through the 
dire wreck at Marston Moor. When the king 
left Oxford Iwas with him. The army of 
Parliament pressed after us hard; and beyond 
Nasehy we turned upon it, and thought to 
win, aye, and would have done so but for 
Prince Rupert’s headlong rashness. Brave he 
is, and a gallant leader; but he knows not 
ow to stop in time. Though it ill becomes 
one of bis men, still will I say that he lost 
Marston Moor and Naseby, too, e’en because 
he must be pursuing after part of the enemy 
while the other part rallied and o’erthbrew us. 

‘‘Where was I inthe tale? O, where we 
turned to fight. That wasin June, the four- 
teenth day. The ’arliamentary army was 
drawn up “long a little hill, between us was 
a valley. I heard some of the men call it 
Broad Moor. Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s 
northern horse formed our left; stout Sir 
Jacob Astley and his foot held the center; 
and Rupért had the right. Over against us 
was Ireton’s horse: in the center of the ene- 


my was Skippon with his infantry; Crom- 
well’s Ironsides held their right. sack of 
both lines were the reserves and a forlorn 


hope of foot pushed out beyond the enemy’s 
center. 

‘*‘Awhile we stood, and then a squadron 
from the queen’s regiment broke the forlorn 
hope and the Roundheads drew on. The 
trumpet sounded and we with Rupert charged 
across the little valley and up the slope. Tre- 
ton’s horse met us,squarely, but what men 
could stand before us? How it was I saw not; 
ali I know is that my arm was ever rising 
and falling, scarce taking heed toward my- 
self. The very horses fought, and we pressed 
right on. Then gave they back, and we on 
their heels, cutting and slashing right and 
left. Wien at last we stopped, the battle was 
behind us and we turned our horses’ heads. 
I had taken some small wounds, but they 
seemed naught, for we deemed the day was 
ours. Then met we stragglers of Langdale’s 
horse, running like curs, and from them we 
learned a sorry tale. 











**Steut Sir Jacob had pushed against Skip- 
pon’s foot and broke them, but Cromwell 
drove the Northern horse as he did at Mars- 


ton Moor, and then swung to Astley’s left 
flank. Had Ruvert stopped sooner and cut 
shrewdly in against Skippon and the Iron- 
sides, I trow the end had been different; but 


we were too late; the army was broken and 
the king fleeing. Iand a few more dashed 
back to check the pursuit if possible. How 
the rest fared [saw not, but a knot of us 
broke through with shrewd swording, in 


which I came bg this siash on the shoulder. 
I jumped Robin into a road and away we 
went. One party of stragglers tried to stop 
me, but I easily won through. 

‘*Then I rode all that night and rested in 
a wood next day, tying up my cuts as best I 
might. At last I could not keep the saddle, 
and I got me down to rest. Then I knew no 
more until the day you stopped my mouth 
with broth.”’ 

**Ave, that was when 
our grounds, and had you 
your huits looked to.’’ 

‘*And thereby saved wy life,’’ put in Rafe, 
kissing the little hand that rested on the win- 
dow ledge. 

**So much kissing vf hands,’’ said 
saucily, ‘‘is not needful out of court.’’ 

**And is this not your court and am I 
your subject paying my court?’’ 

‘“‘Inasmuch as you are my captive, not in 
sooth, by right of conquest, but even by right 
of discovery—Hark! What is that?’’ And 
Molly broke off to listen, as the wind brought 
to their ears a trumpet call. 

‘*The Roundheads!’’ and Rafe 
‘*Where is my sword?’’ 

**Sit you still! You cannot wieid a sword 
and what is one sword against many? Come! 
Nay, lean on my shoulder; art not yet a giant 


I found you outside 
brought here 


and 


Molly 


not 
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Dr Greene's Nervura Cures Belva 4. Lockwood, Foremost Woman of Her Time. 


Belva A. Lockwood, the Acknowledged Leader of American Women, Has Been 
Cured by DrGreene’s Nervura,and Recommends Its Use to All Weak, 
Tired, Nervous, Run-Down and Suffering People. 


Dr Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy Has Proved Itself the Createst and 
Crandest Medicine in the Worid—It Cures the People—it Cives Health, Strength, 
Vitality and Vigor to All—Use It and Watch Your Aches Disappear and Your 


Strength Return. 


There is no word so powerful among women, 
no influence so great, and no authority so high 
as the utterances of a recognized leader when 
speaking to her sister women for the good of 
womankind. 

When, therefore, the voice of Belva A. Lock- 
wood, of Washington, D.C., who is recognized 
among women as their mightiest leader and 
champion in all women’s movements which 
mark this generation, is raised in the interests of 
women; when this most eminent woman lawyer 
and lecturer in the world, representative of her 
sex to such an extent that she has been twice 
nominated for President of the United States 
by the Equal Rights Party, who has heen hon- 
ored by membership in more American and 
Foreign Societies than any other woman, pub- 
lishes the fact to the world that she owes her 
— good health and strength to the use of 

r Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy, it comes as a positive proof, a revelation 
of the way to health to the thousands upon 
thousands of people who droop and languish 
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BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


under the burden of ill-health, over-taxed|wise have been impossible, and seems in every 
strength, nervous disorders and the weak-|way to have built up my general health. The 
nesses, pains and aches of female complaints. | attacks of faintness to which I had previously 
It rings like a clarion note of hope and | been subject have entirely disappeared. It in- 
health for the weakened, worn out, discouraged | creases the appetite, tends to cheerfulness and 
women of our land, depressed alike in nerve | general good feeling, and leaves no ill effect. 
power and bodily strength, who live on with-| ‘1 can freely recommend it to all persons 
out strength, energy or ambition, but who/afflicted with nervous disorders, or that tired 
will now know from the wonderful cure of|feeling whichissocommon. I recommend it 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, through the use of/also to nervous people, aged people and to all 
Dr. Greene's Nervura, and from her enthusi-| persons in delicate health.” 
astic praise of this grand remedy and urgent Betva A. Locxwoonp, A. M.& B.L., 
advice to women to seek its remarkable health- Secretary American Peace Bureau.”’ 
giving, invigorating and restoring powers, that} Do not suffer another moment, but get Dr. 
good health, strong nerves, vigorous bodies |Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy and 
always follow the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura|be cured. Remember it is not a patent medi- 
blood and nerve remedy. cine, but the tried and proven prescription of 
Mrs. Lockwood says: Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, 
‘I have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood|the most successful physician in curing dis- 
and nerve remedy and am pleased to say that/ease. Consultation. examination and advice 
it has improved my digestion, relieved the|free on all diseases at Dr. Greene’s office, either 
sleeplessness under @ great nervous strain,|by calling personally or by writing to Dr. 
during which I believe that sleep would other- |Greene. 
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in strength. Shalt hide in the monk’s hole 
behind the great fireplace. A pretty meonk.’’ 


‘*Of the order of St Rupert,’’ laughed Rafe. 


‘*But what will you do?”’ 

‘**Never fear me. Here get you in swiftly.”’ 
Molly opened a uarrow closet door ‘in one 
side of the wide chimney, and pressing what 
seemed but a nail head, the whole back, 
shelves and all, swung away, disclosing a 
dark recess into which Rafe crept sidewise, 
by reason of his broad shoulders. 

‘*There is a spy hole where you see the ray 
of light,’’ said Molly, and then shut the secret 
dvor, leaving an innocent closet, with all 
sorts of things piled on the shelves. 

Hardly had she reached the settle and curl- 
ed herself up in the cushions than she heard 
a jingle and rattle of harness outside and a 
scared maid came running: ‘‘Oh, Mistress 
Molly, here be soldiers!’’ 

Hard on her heels came an officer of dra- 
goons and a tile of men took places just withiu 
the dour. 

‘*Good morrow, Mistress,’’ bowing sbortly, 
‘*Whose house is this?’’ 

"Tis the howe of Colonel Enderby, who 
rideth with General Cromwell; and I am Mis- 
tress Molly Enderby, his daughter.’’ 

‘*1 know Colonel Enderby, and since this 
is his home, there is small need for our er- 
rand. Wesearch for Malignants, of whom 
we have advices that they make this way to- 
ward [pswich.”’ 

“Think you to find Malignants 
home of Colonel Enderby?’’ 

‘*Nay, we knew not whose house—-what is it, 


in the 


Zachary’?’’ as one of the soldiers came for- 
ward bearing a sword and shoulder belt. 
They were Rafe’s. 

‘*T found these yonderin a corner of the 
hall. They be not the grave and worthy ac- 
coutrements of a servant of God and of the 


Parliament. Not such do we bear, with a belt 
tricked out in gold and a hilt with lascivious 
carvings on it.”’ 

‘*In truth you are right, Zachary. 
weapon is this, Mistress?’’ 

‘**That? ’Tis a sword brought me as a relic 
or memento of Naseby battle. Perchance it 
belonged to some cavalier who flung it down 
to tlee the lighter.”’ 

‘*Who brought it? Your father?’’ 

‘*Nay, there be others besides my father 
who come to see me,’’ said Molly, pouting 
and shooting a glauce at the trooper from be- 
neath her lashes. 

**O ho! A sweetheart, belike? Who thought 


Whose 


to show you signs of his valor by bringing 
these gauds. Imeant no offense, Mistress 
Enderby. To horse, men. There be no 
traitors in Colonel Enderby’s house. Good- 
day to you, Mistress.”’ 

The troopers clanked out of the hall, and 


presently Molly, with a heart beating with 
relief, heard them ride away. Running to 
the hiding-place, she opened it hastily. 

‘*All are gone! You may re-enter the world 
again, most worthy monk.”’ 

‘*T heard you. I heard every word.’’ Rafe 
climbed out with a gloomy face. ‘*Methinks 
I had best begone also, Mistress Enderby.”’ 

‘*What has happened?’’ asked Mully, her 
smile dying away and one hand going, as if 
unconsciously, to her breast. 

‘*Said I not that I heard every word?’’ 

‘*What of that? You heard nothing wrong.’’ 

‘*Did [ not? Whose sword was that of 
which they spoke’? And what sweetheart 
bronght it? You were careful to tell me no 
word of a lover.’’ 

‘*Oh, you great stupid!’’ cried Molly, smil- 


ing and blushing. ‘‘There lies the sword. 
Whose is it, dost think?’’ 

‘*Is that the sword? Why, that is mine!’’ 
‘“‘What then? Could IT tell them it was 
yours?’’ 

‘“‘Why, Molly? Nay, I forgot! But why 


’ 


didst net want me taken?’ 
‘**Why?’’ echoed Molly, with an effort at her 
old mocking manner. ‘‘Are you not my cap- 
tive? Did I not find you and cast you into 
prison?’’ 
‘*A sweet prison and a sweeter gaoler! But 
how can I stay? Your father—’’ 


‘*My father will do as IT wish. He 
you pardoned.’’ 
‘**‘And do 


can get 


you want me to stay, Molly? 
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Why, Molly? Is it because you like me? Say 


it is!”’ 

‘“*What then? 
one whom one has watched 
nursed?’’ 

‘**Ob, Molly! Do you in truth love me‘ 

‘*Love? You go too fast, Sir Rafe. Who 
spoke of loving? Our talk was of liking.’’ 

‘*Nay. Do not jest, Molly. I will call you 
Molly, for I love you. How could I help but 


Could one help liking any- 
and tended and 


ore 


love you, who cared for me and saved me; 
whose gentle tendance has grown so dear 
that I cannot iive without it? Is it only lik- 
ing, Molly, dearest?’’ 

‘“*T suppose one must love what is one’s 
own, and as I found—’”’ 

And Molly hid her face in the only place 


left her, for Rafe had her hands in one of his 
and his arm was around her. 

‘*Molly, look up! Is this true, sweet- 
heart?’’ gently t1aising her face until he 
couid look into her brown eyes. 

‘*Would you have ic false?’’ whispered she, 
with one last effort at boldness. Then the 
face above her came close—closer; and for 
Rafe and Molly the world stood still a space. 

‘*But your father,’’ said Rafe, later. ‘*‘ What 
will he say?’’ 

‘*My father,’’ replied Molly, her words half 
lost against Rafe’s shoulder, ‘‘my father 
gives me all I want, and now all I want is 
you. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH BATCH FOR OCTOBER. 
2. TRIANGLE— 
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os 
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KKK K KK KK 
HKKAK KKK: 
AKrAKRAAKAKK 


ArKAKAK KS 
KA AK eR 


x x x 23 

1 to 22 is experimental. 

1to23is a military cloak worn by a gen- 
eral and his principal officers. 

2 to 3is a deer. 

4 to 5is an elongated fish. 

6 to 7 is to forbid the use of. 

8 to 9 is toward the outside or surface. 

10 to 11 is the brown coati. 

12 to 13 is theory. 

14 to 15 is to put an end to. 

16 to 17 is a dweller on the earth. 

18 to 19 is a worshipper of fire. 

20 to 21 are two words meaning 
picture. 

22 to 23 is one of the bones of the tarsus. 


worthless 





MRS. LYNESS ESCAPES 


The Hospital and a Fearful Operation. 





Hospitalsin greatcities are sad places to visit. 
fourths of the patients lying on those snow-white beds / 


are women and girls. 
Why should this be the case ? 


Because they have neglected themselves! 
as arule attach too little importance to first symp- 
If they have toothache, 
they will try to save the tooth, though many leave 
They comfort themselves with 
the thought that they can replace their teeth; but 
they cannot replace their internal organs! 

Every one of those patients in the hospital beds 
had plenty of warnings in the form of bearing-down 
feelings, pain at the right or the left of the womb, 
nervous dyspepsia, pain in the small of the bacl:, the 
‘**blues,” or some other unnatural symptom, but they did 


toms of a certain kind. 


even this too late. 


not heed them. 





Three- 


Women 


Don't drag along at home or in the shop until you are finally obliged to 
go to the hospital and submit to horrible examinations and operations! 


Build up the female organs. 
save you from the hospital. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will 
It will put new life into you. 


The following letter shows how Mrs. Lyness escaped the hospital and a 








fearful operation. 
other women to follow her example. 
to Mrs. Pinkham: 

“I thank you very much for what you have 
done for me, for I had given up in despair. 
Last February, I had a.miscarriage caused 
by overwork. 
me to have sinking spells three to foura 
day, lasting sometimes half a day. I 
could not be left alone. 
stantly. 
fora week, and once a day for four weeks, 
then three or four times a week for four 
months. 
dergoan operation. Then I commenced taking 


Her experience should encourage 


She says 


It affected my heart, caused 


I flowed con- 
The doctor called twice a day 


Finally he said I-would have to un- 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
after one week I began to recover and steadily improved until I was cured 


completely. 


the doctor said I would certainly have to undergo. 


By taking the Pinkham medicine, I avoided an operation which 


I am gaining every day 


and will cheerfully tell anyone what you have done for me.”—Mrs. Tuos. 
LyneEss, 10 Frederick St., Rochester, N. Y. 





CURED IN 20 DAYS. 
New Remedy. Trial pack- 
age mailed free. Address, 
nes DP. R. KIRK, Augusta, Me. 









rs 30 DAYS in your own 
i TRY IT FR EE*°” and save #10 to825, 

a —__s > a 
i222 |'5)) No money in advance. Warranted Ten Years. 
—t Cj Bijs)| $60.00 henwood Machine for $23.00 

Ih) ey $19.50 









— $50.00 Arlington Machine for - 
Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 and 27 
other styles, Allattachments FREE, We pay 
freight. Catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Write atonce, Address (in fall), 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren St.. B-49 Chicago 











3000 BICYCLES 


must be closed out at once, 
Standard ’97 Medels, guarant’d, 
$14 to $30. 96 models 12 

to$20. 2d hand wheels $5 

to$15. Shipped to anyone 
fon approval without advance 
deposit. Great factory clearing sale 

TARN A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise us. We will giveone 
a x> agent in each town FREE USE ofa sample 
== -twheel to introduce them. Write at once for 


our Special Ofer. D. K.MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il 


When writing to acvertisers be sure to mentio® 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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A Halloween Nut Party. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


‘“‘Nut-crack tight’’ isa very old name for 
Halloween, and a nut party 1s a most appro- 
priate entertainment for October’s last mystic 
day. if written invitations be sent, they 
should be inscribed on brown paper, and an 
acorn or chestnut burr outlined in one corner. 
Then, for each guest fashion a tiny booklet of 
small sheets of brown paper, cut to resemble 
the leaf of a chestnut or some other nut-bear- 
ing tree, and daintily tied together. English 
walnuts, too, should be prepared beforehand 
by halving them, extracting the meats, insert- 
ing a slip of paper bearing a conundrum and 
its solution, and then glneing the shells to- 
gether again. Any riddles may be used, but 
among them should be some such appropriate 
ones as ‘‘What nut suggests a portion of the 
body?’’ ‘*Chest-nut.’’ ‘‘What nut would make 
the best fence?’ ‘*Wal(1)-nut.’’ ‘*‘What nut 
is nicest with bread?’’ ‘‘ Butter-nut.’’ ‘What 
nut do you dislike on your feet?’’ ‘‘ A-corn.”’ 
And there are others of the same kind that 
will readily suggest themselves. 

As the company arrives, each person is pre- 
sented with a booklet, a nut, and a small nut- 
cracker tied with bright ribbon, and the 
matching of these gay bows determines the 
partners for supper. 

Meanwh.le, during the evening the ladies 
crack open their nuts,and going in turn to the 
men, each one states the puzzle given her and 
asks for its solution. The answers are written 
down in the little book, and each one signed 
by him who gives it. The gentlemen then do 
the same with the ladies, and at the close, 
prizes are awarded the one of each sex who 
has supphed the most correct guesses. A pin- 
cushion in the form of a prickly chestnut burr, 
oruaments of pine cones, and acorn thimble- 
holder, all make suitable favors. 

After this any of the regulation Halloween 
auguries and games might be tried, as ‘‘The 
Fateful Ear’’ drawn from a basket of un- 
shelled corn, a fine full ear predicting a year 
of glad prosperity, a tasseled ear rare joy, a 
short one a gift, and a red or yellow one ‘‘no 
luck at all.’’ ‘‘The hazelnut prophecy,’’ and 
prettiest of all, if there be a brook or river 
near at hand, the ‘‘Lovers’ Candles.’’ For 
this, each man and maid should have two 
wreaths of flowers or chestnut leaves, witha 
candle fastened in the center of each. These 
they carry down to the water, aud naming 
them, place them tlat upon the surface and 
light the tapers. Away they float, and should 
they keep close together, ‘‘the course of true 
love’’ will smoothly ran,but should they drift 
apart, neither lives nor hearts will be united, 
while should the lights go out, hope, too, van- 
ishes with them. 

The gay party will then be ready for the 
supper, the menu of which should to a cer- 
tain extent carry out the keynote of the whole 
affair, while autumn leaves and clusters of 
bursting chestnut burrs, with the brown nuts 
just peeping out, form the decorations for the 
table. <A good bill of fare is: 

Creamed oysters Nut sandwiches 

Nut and celery salad 
Thin bread and butter Cheese straws 
Vanilla and Pistache ice cream Nut cake 
Salted almonds 
Coffee with whipped cream 
Bonbons Nuts and raisins. 

The nut sandwiches are made by chopping 
together almonds, hickory nuts and walnuts, 
with a preponderance of almonds, spreading 
between tbin slices of bread and butter, and 
sprinkling with a little grated cheese. 

For the salad, place in a saucepan 1 quart 
of shelled walnuts,together with a teaspoon of 
Salt,a small onion sliced, three blades of mace 
and three bay leaves,’ Cover with boiling wa- 
ter and cook ten minutes. Skim out the nuts 
and drop them into cold water until ready to 


use. Then drain and dry. Mix with 1 quart 


of fine! 
per, pot 


onnaise dressing. Garnish with olives. 


Results of Experience.—I echo the wish of 
Thistle from Maine that the readers would 
tell the results of things they have tried that 


they re 
what I 
staked 
about, 


was the marvel of all who saw them. In 
canning them seven tomatoes filled two quart 


cans.— 


A Useful, Economical Machine.—Of the many 
labor-saving inventions for women, one of 
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y cut celery, season with salt and pep- 
ir over alla pint and a half of may- 





prepare many delicious and 


: yreparing hash 
ad of. I tried the sticky fly paper, but . - 


did not use at onee hardened. I also 
my tomatoes the way Ida M. Kays told 
and the immense size of my tomatoes 


[A. R. M. 
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the most meritorious is the Enterprise meat 
chopper. ‘This machine has been steadily im- 
proved, for 15 years and is now perfected,sim- 
ple, durable, economical. Besides the great 
saving in time it effects,it induces the cook to 
i economical 
**chopped up’’ dishes she would not prepare 
before the meat chopper came in use. 


For 
scrapple, hamburg steak, 
hog’s head cheese, croquettes, meat cakes, 
chicken and lobster salad, also for chopping 
shet, tripe, codfish, clams, vanilla beans,scrap 
meat for poultry,corn four fitters, etc, the En- 
terprise meat chopper is simple, perfect and 
economical. The makers, the Enterprise Man- 
ufacturing company of Pa, Philadelphia,-. will 
send for 4 ceuts in stamps the Enterprising 
Housekeeper, a book containing 200 choice 


















IVORY - SOAP 


\\ | The Traveler who would thor- 
Ficars)) oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 





must carry a half cake in his 
Y toilet case. 
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$5,000 CHINESE PRIZE PUZZLE! 


7 

: THIS picture represents Li Hung Chang at the 
§ 4 original occupation of his people. Around 
» him are four of his customers presumably after 
. their washee-washee. It is not very easy to find 
the faces of the four customers, but by a close 
search and twisting and turning the Chinaman 
} around they will be revealed. Can you find them? 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE! “x: 


TRYIT. Don’t giveup, It will pay you. When 
} you have found them mark each one with across 
s (X), cut out the picture and mail it to us. If cor- 
$ rect we will send you a prize at once, all charges 







» prepaid. Weare bound to be at thetop. Hence 
’ we are compelled to make big offers to induce 
» people to subscribe and we are ring to do it. 
s We mustdouble our subscription list thisseason, \ 
and to do so we intend giving away THOUS- yyy. 
ANDS OF PRIZES. Among them will YW) 
be $100.00 OCOASH PRIZES, Bi. 
CYOLES, SILVER WATER PIT- Uz 
CHERS, SILVER TEA SETS OF f- 
+FOUR PIECES, STEM WINDING *-- 
WATCHES, DIAMOND RINGS, “e): La 
PLAIN RIN } FO oye 
STICK PINS, Birth of our Flag, Silver@ g Laie 
Napkin Rings, etc., and last but not least an 80 Wey })], Y 4 
Acre farm (our value) ’ . | 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
, 6 
* Every one solving this Chinese Puzzle correctly will grace, receive Free of all 
Oharges one of the abeve p s, of our selection. You are sure to be pleased 
* but if you can honestly say you are not; we will cheerfully return your money. le do 
® this to advertise our paper in your locality and_we will expect those who would win to 
» interest their friends in a pecuniary manner, and when they get their prize to show it and ‘ 
say it came as a premium with the Chicago Household Guest, one of the best family pa- 
s pers published. To be first is a laudable ambition. It is our desire to lead all otheripapers, 
* and for this reason alone do we make this wonderful offer of thousands of valu- 
t able prizes, to secure the best subscription list. ‘ 
You can winif youtry. With your answer you must send fifteen 2-cent stamps, or 25 { 
* cents in silver to pay for one year’s subscription to the Household Guest. The regular 
"price is 50 cents, but during this offer, we ill give you one year’s subscription 
for the price of six months. You will get full value in the paper, and you aresure of a 
‘prize also. Bicycles, Tea Sets, Water Pitchers und all large articles are sent by express, 


* while Watches, Rings, Pictures and Stick Pinsg» by mail. If you miss this you will be 

sorry. It is the greatestopportunity you ever had. Auswer to-day it mart be your lucky day. 
' Every one has an equal chance to secure the cash or bicycle prizes. contest closes, 
the names of winners of the principal prizes will appear in the Household Guest. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE RECEIVED LARGE PRIZES 
DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


) E. Fore, Knobsville, Pa. $100.00; Mrs. A. A. Peak, 1723 Southgate St., Louisville. Ky. $100.00; 
$ Mrs. Parkinson, Stocton, Manitoba. Can., $100.00: Rena Miller, Box 767, Geneva. Ind. 
» $100.00; Walter Black, Etna, Pa. $100.00; Miss. Kittie Pratt, Perry, N. Y. $100.00; Miss. Mamie 
» Burns, DeMoines, Lowa. $100.00; Miss. E. Higgins, 63 R. R. Ave., Washington, N. J. Bi-¢ 
cycle; Lena Weaver, 708 4th St., 8. E., Washington, D. C. Bicycle; Mrs. Jos. Weaver, Rains- ¢ 

wood, Va. Bicycle; D. E. Fore, P. M., Knobsville, Pa. Bicycle; John Schulte, Racine, Wis. 
» Bicycle; Albert J. Thomas, Detroit, Mich.5 Washington Ave., Bicycle; Mrs. Mary Me: 2 
: man, Sturgis,S. D. Bicycle; H, C. Printer, 827 Lexington Ave., Col. O. $25.00; Kitty Tennes- , 
sen, West Granville, Wis. $25.00; Miss. Mamie Fox, Greenbush. Rens Co.. N. Y., $25.00; 
$ Michael Connoly, Box 255 Hinsdale, Mich. $25.00; Nellie Quigley. 334 Baldwin St. Waterbury 

Gonn. $25.00; W. 8. Leavenworth, Ripon, Wis. $25.00; Mrs. Richard Sanndes, Watertown, ¢ 
N. Y., 16 Baker St. $25.00. : _ 
» * Besides hun s of other prizes. It is our desire that you write any of those parties ¢ 
and satisfy yourself that we do as we say. When answering please state whether yor ere a ¢ 
s subscriber or not. 


WE eR 








| Address HOUSEHOLD GUEST CO., Dept. 6 CHICAGO, ILL. 3 
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The Daughter of a Revolutionary Soldier. 


This is a picture of Miss Mary Cooley, a 


daughter of a soldier of the American Revo- 
lution. She is 81 vears old, and lives in a 
suburb of Springtield. Her father was 87 


years old when she was born, her mother be- 














ing his third wife. Miss Cooley has never 
been off the street in the village where she 


lives but once in 27 years. She lives alone 
since the death of her brother eight years 
ago, but kind neighbors see she is not in 
want. She won’t have the cracks in her walls 
plastered up, as ‘‘plaster ain’t any benefit 
when you count health, though that don’t 
hurt ye like paper. I wouldn’t hev paper 
on my wall, it’s pizen.’’ She informed our 
reporter that *‘you can’t get much good to 
eat in these days; the meatis all embalmed, 
and I won’t hey it. The flour you buy may 
be ’dulterated and pizened.’’ Years ago she 
was told starch was not good for her, and she 
stopped eating potatoes. She has never rid- 
den on the steam cars, nor the trolley that 
runs into her village, but her friends have 
won her consent to do so if she lives till next 
summer. She won't go to.an old ladies’ home 
to be taken care of, being suspicious of ‘‘ mod- 
Her home is 


ern improvements.’’ near 
Springfield, Mass. 
———— 
Novelty Braid Lace. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


The materials required are novelty braid, a 
fine steel hook and No 24 thread. 

First row—One dc in first loop of braid* 
tive ch, miss one loop, one dcin next loop, 
repeat from * 

2d row—One d c under first 
*fourch, onedc under next 
from *. 

3d row—One d c under first loop of four ch, 
*three ch,one dc under next loop of four 


loop of five ch, 
loop, repeat 


=e tebe 


/ 


Chabnwh tA 





ch, two ch, ten long trebles (thread over three 
times) under next (four ch loop, two ch, one 
dc under next four ch, repeat from *, break 
off thread. 

4th row—Fasten ade under three ch 
work,* three ch, 


with 


loop at right-hand side of 
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one treble (not long treble) on first treble of 
ten trebles, two ch, one treble on third of ten 
trebles, two ch, one treble on fifth treble, 
two ch, one treble on sixth treble, two ch, 
one treble on eighth treble, two ch, one tre- 
ble on tenth treble, one dc under next loop, 
repeat from *, break off thread. 

5th row—Fasten with adc under fitst two 
ch loop, four ch, one double treble (over twice) 
under same two ch loop asthe d ec, one ch, 
two double trebles under second space or 
loop of two ch,* work off two loops only, 
then thread over twice, work off two loops 
five times (this makes the stitches more 
pointed) ,five ch, one dc in first of tive ch for 
picot, two double trebles under same loop of 
second space that the last two double trebles 
are under, making four double trebles under 
one space, five ch,one d c in first of five ch for 
picot, twuv double trebles under next space 
of two ch, work off two loops only as_ before, 
repeat from * under the third and fourth 
spaces of two ch, one ch, two double trebles 
in fifth space, and two double trebles in first 
space of second scallop, repeat; there are six- 
teen double trebles and five picots for each 
scallop. The four chains in beginning the 
first treble of first scallop answer for a dou- 
ble treble. 

The heading: One d cin first loop of braid, 
*twoch, one dcin next loop of braid, re- 
peat from *. 

—— 
At Nightfall. 
When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And inthe winds from unsunned spaces 

blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown. 

Thou who hast made my home of 
pleasant, 

Leave not its tenant when its walls 
0 Love divine, O Helper ever present, 

Be thou my strength and stay.—{ Whittier. 

+osammapiilattaniaiasinat 
Late Cucumbers. 
WHITE RIBBON. 


life so 


decay ; 





Pickles.—Soak ripe cucumbers 24 
hours in weak salt water after slicing and 
cutting out all seeds and pulp. Drain and 
cook in vinegar and sugar, one cup sugar to 
one quart vinegar,suiting the taste as to more 
or less sugar. Use all kinds spice, as the taste 
directs—one teaspoonful of every variety isa 
good proportion to the quart vinegar, though 
many palates demand less. Will H. M. S. 
try this. 

Cucumber Preserves.—Use cucumbers quite 
yellow,ripe or nearly so. Peel and cut out puip. 
To every large cucumber add one lemon, cut- 
ting rind in strips and removing only seeds 
and the membrane that divides the sections. 
It is safer to first cook a bit of the rind to as- 
certain if it be bitter, as some lemons will 
spoil the preserves. Sweeten to taste, froma 
half to a cup of sugar to the lemon. Cook soft, 
but not so tender that the slices will fall to 
pieces. Tongue and teeth are the best testers. 
Some cooks make cucumber and pumpkin pre- 
serves with extract, but the fruit itself is 
preferable. Seal. 

Cucumbers in Bulk.—Small green ones are 
the best. Packed in coarse salt they will keep 
the year round. Freshen as needed and cover 
with hot vinegar. Spice with cloves. 


Ripe 





A New Companion Every Week.—Fifty-two 
times a year The Youth’s Companion goes 
into the bomes of every one of its subscrib- 
ers. Fifty-two times a year it brings to the 
fireside the best thought of the best minds in 
Europe and America. Coming every week, 
there is a delightful freshness and timeliness 
to its contents. The Companion keeps al- 
ways in touch with current events. Its edi- 
torial utterances and its notes on new topics 
of interest in nature and science are always 
abreast of the times. Fifty-two numbers are 
scarcely sufficient to contain all the stories, 
special articles, and other reading already 
provided for Companion readers during 1898. 
Among the eminent writers for the new vol- 
ume whose contributions are already in hand 
are Mr Gladstone, Lord Dufferin, Speaker 
Reed, the Dnke of Argyll, Senator Hoar, Sen- 
ator Lodge, Justin McCarthy, Professor Sha- 
ler, John Burroughs, Percival Lowell, Rud- 
yard Kipling, W. D. Howells, Mary E. Wii- 
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kins, Capt Mahan and Lieut Peary. Present 
readers of The Companion who renew their 
subscriptions and new subscribers will re- 
ceive free a beautiful gold-embossed calendar, 
printed in twelve colors. It is one of the 
richest and costliest calendars ever printed 
Those who subscribe now will receive The 
Companion every week from the time the 
subscription is received until Jan, 1899. A 
handsome illustrated announcement of The 
Companion’ contents for 1898 will be 
free to anyone addressing The Youth’s Com- 
panion, Boston, Mass. 


sent 





The Woman who cannot make up her mind 
between two lovers is secretly on the lookout 
for a third. 





Anxiety for to-morrow troubles the labor of 
to-day. 


A&A WOMAN'S DEED. 


A BENEFACTRESS WHO IS DOING 
INCALCULABLE GOOD. 








Devotes Much of Her Time to thejBenefits of 
Children—How She Helps Them. 
From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs John Tansey of 130 Baker street, De- 
troit, Mich, is one of those women who al- 
ways know just what to doin all trouble and 
sickness, one that isa mother to those in 
distress. To a reporter she said: 


‘IT am the mother of ten children 
and have raised eight of them. Sey- 
eral years ago we had a_ serious time 
with my daughter, which began when 


she was abont sixteen years old. She did not 
have any serious illness but seemed to gradu- 
ally waste away. Having never had any con- 
sumption in our families, as we come of guod 
old Irish and Scotch descent, we did not 
think it was that disease. Neither did she 
have a hacking cough, yet she grew thinner 
and paler each day. Our doctor called the 
disease by an odd name which, as I after- 
ward learned, meant lack of bloced. 

‘‘It is impossible to describe the, feelings 
John and I had as we noticed our daughter 
slowly passing away from us. As a last re- 
sort I was induced to try Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, made by the Dr Wil- 
liams Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y, 
which I understood contained in a condensed 
form all the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore shat- 
tered nerves. Before she had taken half a 
box, there was a decided change and after 
three months’ treatment you would not have 
recognized her, as her health was so greatly 
improved. She gained in flesh rapidly and 
soon was in perfect health. I have always 
kept the pills in the house since and have rec- 
ommended them to every one I could. I have 
told many mothers about them and they have 
made some wonderful cures. One of the girls 
had a young lady friend that came to the 
house almost every day, and she was a sight. 
Honestly, she seemed almost transparent. I 
did not care to have my daughters associate 
with her, as I wasafraid she would drop dead 
some day when they were out on the street. 
I recommended and begged her to take Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and told 
her of theirsterling qualities and how the cost 
was slight, being only 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, at any druggist’s. Finally I 
induced her to try them. 

‘‘They helped her wonderfully, 
doubtedly saved her life. She now 
mends them to other young women. 

‘*Every mother in this land should keep 
these pills in the house, as they are good for 
many other ailments. I don’t believe in doc- 
toring and never spent much money in medi- 
cines, but I can recommend Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills to every mother that has a daugh- 
ter just coming into womanhood.’’ 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus, Conn, 


BED WETTING cca weleaeen win” ” 


and un- 
recoli- 











CUREDat HOME 
NoPain. Book Mailed FREE, 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave. N. Ye 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oe ee Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


REGULAR 20 AND 40 CENT PATTERNS, ONLY 10 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enables us to offer our 
readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These patterns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in 
order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, 
including postage. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the garment to go by. These patterns are complete in every 
particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure ininches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, boys, girls or children, give 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement. Order patterns by their numbers, 
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Little Boys’ Kilt Skirt. 20981. 


Cut in two sizes, 2 and 3 years. 
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Ladies’ Russian Blouse. 20953. Girls’ Dress. 20969. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Cut in six sizes, 7 to 12 years. 
na 
Ladies’ Circular Skirt. 20960. 
a Sac? BRiuicais 9 * 
Ladies’ Russian Blouse. 20980. Gut in seven sizes, 23 to 4 inches Gale Girls’ Jacket. 20952. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. measure. Cut in five sizes, 6 to 10 years. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 
Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around Ladies’ Collars.-—-Small size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14} to 15in.; 
body over fullest part of bust- close under the arm—a little higher in Large—155 to 16 in.—neck measure. 
back—draw closely. not tightly. 
Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around _ Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 
waist—draw moderately tight. directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also. 


Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. 
Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches: Me- 
dium—36 and 38 inches ; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. ' Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 


eo ff f Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. ~~ * 


Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, ete. Pass measure 
under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 
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If your local feed UAK E OA’ | ‘ | ‘EED For sampleg and full 
dealer does not keep 9 particulars, address 


THE ASERICAN CEREAL COSIPANY, Chicago, Ill., or Boston, [lass. 


‘QUAKER OAT | EES 


RUNS THE MILKPAIL OVER. 


The superiority of Quaker Oat Feed over all other 
grain or mixed feed is evidenced by the following re- 
cent analysis, which offers much valuable information 
to anyone engaged in dairying or stock feeding: 


Part I1L—In 100 Ibs. Part Il.—Digestible Feed- 
| ing Subst’ces in 100 Ibs. 


i ". Protein .... ..... 12.03] Ibs. 
-_ Carbo-hydrates ........ 49.36 | Nitrogen 

Dry Matter ....... 93.00 Bee. dadeadevetannaces 3.49 a Pasig arte 
i Nutritive Ratio .. 1 to5| Phosphoric Acid 


Ash ..........06... 498} Fuel or Food Value... .129. 00 | ccm escaas ae 


DON’T BUY IN SACKS WITH i BROKEN ‘SEAL OR WITHOUT OUR BRAND ! 


Sold only in roo Ib. and 150 Ib. Sealed Sacks heneing our Brand. 











RICH MILK TOO. 


Part IlI.—Manurial or Fer-{ Part IV.— Value Ex- 
tilizing Elementsin 100 pressed in Money 


(per ton). 





1.92 ere $16.08 
saris — Manurial......... 7.24 
wears .68 
alae e .98 ee 


















































A Boundary Dispute. 
Thatis what many line or “‘party’”’ fences 
become. “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
Never heard of a quarrel “over, through or 
under” Page Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








Calvanized le 


wantand» our 
=> Se namaneandour 
P lJ M P| NGS *, logue—F REE. 
8 POWER MILLS 
D 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutte rs, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers Tread Powers, Hay 







HARRISON’S| 


BERLIN, MD., _ 
have one and a half million 


PEAGH TREES 


grown from naturalseed. Send for prices, 








Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs. 


APPLETON MFC. CoO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILt. 











LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 
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WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
\ MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

¢ ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
=a) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAGA.N.YS 









MER? Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
Straw cot Feed Opening 
















RY Power Leverage 64 tol WO STEEL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, lll. 


Sy JOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
after received. Everything in B suggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
eo ee Send forit. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IiL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly item —KEditor.) 


ACENTS WANTED 


By the CELEBRATED GENEVA NURSERIES, es- 
tablished 1846. Good pay. Success ensured to 
workers. Address 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y 


Second Hand Material 















pb 2 ane a receiver's pana arbed wine smc oh wire, Nails. 
Iron Roofing Wa ater Piping, Pie and Sheep Tro pug ghs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 


usual prices. {2 Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 

















